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According to these businessmen—and they’re in the 
best position to know—the supply of Burroughs-trained 
operators barely keeps up with demand. Seems that 
they’re buying these machines faster than the schools 
can produce operators. 


For you, that should be a tip-off—that when you train 
your students on Burroughs basic business machines 
you automatically give them an educational bonus 
that will help them find employment quickly. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—AND IDEALLY SUITED FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Beyond the training advantage, beyond giving your 
students a big edge over “‘competition,”’ the use of 
Burroughs machines in classrooms is: a sound invest- 
ment. They’re simply designed and easy to use, so that 


your students will like them. (And that makes any 
teaching job easier.) What’s more, they’re the most 
rugged machines you can buy—so that, even in class- 
room use, maintenance cost will be remarkably low. 


For complete information, call the nearest Burroughs 
branch. Or write to the address below. 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on long experience with office methods and 
procedures, to assist teachers in planning instruction. 
Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, and other 
materials are available to both public and private 
schools. Just call your local Burroughs representative, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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A Filing Program that’s Modern, Realistic, Authentie 


Progressive Edition 


/ Practice Mater fr basi and Advanced 


T Workbook Exercises In Alphabetic Fling 


TEACHABLE, Carefully 
integrated BASIC TEXT 


A new presentation, in color, that condenses 
the bases of all filing into twenty simplified 
rules .. . easily understood, easily retained. 


Complete cycle of filing activities, from in- 
dexing to transferring, presented early in 
the text .. . what an advantage for short- 
course teaching! 


Demonstration-centered illustrations . . . 
emphasis on activity, not on equipment... 
more than 100 illustrations in this 160-page 
text. 


Equal emphasis -on filing in small offices 
and in large, centralized departments. 


Progressive Filing, Sixth Edition ... so 
brief, so clear, so simply stated... that it is 
virtually self-teaching! 


EASY-TO-USE 

WORKBOOK EXERCISES 

A short course in itself . . . alphabetic filing 
rules are stated right in this supplementary 


workbook for convenient use in doing the 
correlated exercises. 


Miniature forms provided for putting the 
filing rules into effect. 


COMPLETE TEACHER’S 
MANUAL AND KEY 


A guide to all kinds of filing programs. 


Solutions to all exercises and helpful teach- 
ing suggestions based on classroom experi- 
ence in the teaching of filing. . . high school 
and college. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Serving Business Education Through Publishing 


RE-USABLE 
PRACTICE MATERIALS 


No gummed labels to stick on tabs... no 
mutilation of guides and folders . . . no 
waste! Your bargain buy in quality filing. 


Basic Set- 
Complete, ready-to-use practice units in 
1 Alphabetic Card Filing | 


2 Variadex Alphabetic Corréspondence 
Filing IN FIVE 
AUTHENTIC COLORS 


3 Numeric Filing 


Advanced Set- 

Complete, ready-to-use practice units int 
4 Subject Filing 
5 Geographic Filing 


Exercises in 
6 Triple-Check Automatic Filing 
7 Decimal Subject Filing 
8 Soundex Filing 


Miniature Letters— 


Seventy-five of them. . . realistic ... ex- 
pertly and authoritatively prepared to sim- 
plify teaching and learning. Collated for 
instant checking. 


Practice Instruction Manual— 


Straight-speaking student booklet of in- 
structions for doing practice units and ex- 
ercises ... simply written ... complete... 
explicit, 


New York 36, 330 W. 42d St. 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. 
Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 
London E. C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 
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Students learn faster . , . begin ac- 
tual typing sooner . . . gain extra 
time for concentration on practical 
business typewriter applications, 
thanks to the simplified approach 
offered by the electric typewriter. 
When a Remington Electric is used in 
the initial training, its “Natural 
Slope” keyboard, normal operating 
features, non-misfiring key action, 
enable the student to make the tran- 
sition to manual typewriters with- 


electrics 
simplify 
the teaching 
and 
| learning 


RAND 


out difficult adjustment periods. 

Educators and businessmen agree 
that the more versatile the typist, 
the more valuable the employee. In 
today’s “electric-manual” office, the 
Remington Electric trained stu- 
dent is quickly able to take her place 
at either type of station... 


Send for free booklet BEA Guide to | 


Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), 
Remington Rand, Room 1555, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


the electric! 


Students trained on the Remington 
Electric become “all-round” typists 
...Switch to manuals — and back — 
quickly, easily! 
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Why do tomorrow's lady 


New Underwood 150 has many exclusive features that 
appeal to students and teachers alike. The writing scale 
and heading centering scale are mounted on the front of the 
carriage frame for easier reading. New Diamond Set 
Margins are set from the front. Kitten-soft touch tuning 
has 28 easy-to-set variations. Hand travel is reduced to a 
minimum. Keyboard lessons go faster; proper stroking 
technique is learned more quickly! 


New Underwood Electric gives you many teaching advantages 
. .. new quiet carriage promotes concentration . . . margins 
are set from the keyboard—electrically . . . exclusive half- 
moon keys cradle the fingertips, protect the nails. Train 
your students on the typewriters they'll use in business. 
Call your Underwood Office for a demonstration of the 
new Underwood Electric. Why not do it right now! 


Underwood lLtd., Toronto |, Canada 
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execs prefer 


Or take Underwood’s new kitten-soft touch on 
both manual and electric models. Result? No more 
risk of rough, widened fingertips from punching 


The answer’s easy: Underwood is the typewriter 
designed to keep a girl’s hands lovely to look at! 
(And who knows better than you how beauty- 
conscious today’s young ladies are!) 

Take Underwood’s exclusive new half-moon 
keys, for example. Fingernails never even touch 
the keys. Result? No more short, chipped, un- 
fashionable fingernails! 


stubborn typewriter keys! 

Is it any wonder future lady execs all go for 
Underwood Typewriters! Call your Underwood 
Office for a demonstration of the new Underwood 
150 or new Underwood Electric. Do it today! 


Get your FREE samples of new Kleen-type! 

| BEFORE using Kleea-type | the revolutionary new type cleaner, 
typing is dirty, blurred, hard to read. 

| AFTER using Kleen-type|typing has a clean-cut, quality look. 
No ink-stained fingers, no harsh liquids to mess with! Teach 
your students good office habits now. Write on your letterhead 
today to Underwood Corporation, Dept. E-5, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. for free samples of new Kleen-type! 
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How to Install a Practical 
Economical and Complete 
Business Machine Curriculum 


OFFICE 
ON PLAN FORM 
ROTAT! 


Free MONROE portfolio gives 
all the facts! 


Here’s a fact-packed portfolio that tells you how to set 
up a complete business machine course in your school, 
or expand and modernize your present one. 


Teaching Office Practice 
by the Rotation Plan 


Its twenty informative inserts and articles, with sug- 
gestions by well-known authorities in the educational 
field, give a complete step-by-step program... from 
how to get funds appropriated and how to set up the 
classroom, to how to conduct courses. It has useful, 
down-to-earth help for planning your curriculum, 
explains the place of Monroe business machines, and 
outlines Monroe methods of instruction. 


Every phase, every requirement is covered thoroughly. 
This great amount of comprehensive information, 
carefully culled from Monroe’s many years of prac- 
tical experience, has helped hundreds of teachers and 
officials in schools large and small. They have praised 
its direct approach, its timeliness, its simplicity. 


The portfolio is yours entirely without obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon. Your copy will be mailed to you. 


Teach your students TODAY 
the machines they will use TOMORROW | Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 

l Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 
: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, the Monroe 
i Portfolio of Teaching Aids and Literature. 
SCHOOL 
| ADDRESS 
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Editorial 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


“Of the People, By the People, For the People’”’ 


WHITE-HOUSE Conference or a “white-wash conference’? This was one question raised 

by a panel member during a general session of one of three regional conferences held in 
New Jersey prior to the statewide conference, itself preliminary to the White-House Confer- 
ence in November. Perhaps your state will be challenged similarly. 

At this meeting groups of people were brought together who do not usually work face-to-face : 
members of boards of education, the League cf Women Voters, the State Chamber of Commerce, 
the CIO; teachers, administrators, parents, and others. Teachers usually write to and about each 
other; we ‘conventionize” in groups of similarinterests; we argue endlessly and repetitively 
about the minute details of subject matter presentation. Most of us belong to too many organi- 
zations, we think, but seldom do these organizations cross lines. Because this meeting broke this 
tradition, it was exciting to me. 

Furthermore, it was the first time I had seen five hundred people, most of whom were not 
teachers, giving their time to discuss education. 

There are lessons to be learned from this effort at nation-wide grassroots study of a common 
problem (for this pattern is being followed all over the country) by all groups which believe in 
policy seeking “of the people,” action “by the people,” and decision “for the people.” 

Using this conference as an illustration, therefore, the first stimulus was provided by some far- 
sighted individual or individuals ‘of the people’ who became aware of the immediate needs for 
education. They set the pattern for action “by the people’’—action which might follow or deviate 
from the plan suggested. This is the procedure which is followed in almost every organization 
with which you and [ are familiar. Yet how frequently the pattern results in action which is 
apparently not “by the people” but action only by those in power? Where did the people fail ? 

There were five hundred present at this conference. Why, from this large metropolitan area, 
did not more attend? Is there any relationship between ,attendance, interest, individual acceptance 
of responsibility, and ‘‘white-washing” and failure? 

Some uncertainty apparently existed about those who should attend—was it by invitation? 
Many were invited by the state committee because of their position or affiliation with specific 
groups that wished to participate; others were invited because there had to be some planning for 
discussion groups. Maybe these invitations created a feeling that unless one was specifically in- 
vited he stayed away. Luke-warm announcements that anyone interested might come did not 
create an awareness of the genuine welcome which was extended those who came. 

People like to feel secure; we accept this as a psychological principle. Yet often people are 
made to feel insecure by program committees, executive boards, and other policymaking groups 
of our various associations and committees. Shou'dn’t this be one of the first responsibilities of an 
organization—to make all who might attend feel needed ? 

It was disappointing to hear people say nothing was accomplished at the conference. That de- 
pends to a large extent upon the attitude of the person attending. Something was accomplished by 
having five hundred people from different communities, different schools, different civic groups 
attempt to reach common ground on so many educational problems. Those who expected to return 
to their communities or schools after having made definite recommendations, casting a deciding 
vote, or establishing a definite course of action illustrate the tremendous job of helping the gen- 
eral public understand the magnitude of the problem. Too many of us seem unaware of the pre- 
lim‘nary activities before activity by the people can result. Isn’t the “making ready” of the 

(Continued on page 369) 
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“Electric key stroking is different” 


we 


Teaching the “different” key stroking 
of the Royal Electric begins in your classes 


With the trend more and more toward electric type- 
writers in business, complete familiarity with them 
should be gained in the classroom. 

Otherwise, the girl unfamiliar with the new Royal 
Electric meets it for the first time in the business 
office. Inevitably, she’ll be slowed down at first as 
she adjusts her heavier manual touch to the light, 
relaxed key stroking made possible by the new 
Royal Electric. 

Ten hours of instruction are recommended for a 
complete transference of skill. Notice the big smile 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype” business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


of approval as your students adapt themselves to 
the touch. You and your students will soon find out 
how much easier, faster and more rewarding it is to 
type on the Royal Electric. 


If you haven’t already seen the wonderful new Royal 
Electic Typewriter, the coupon below will bring a 
Royal Representative with this finest of electric 
typewriters. No obligation. 


CLIP COUPON 


| Royal Typewriter Company 

| School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
obligation, 
{ 

| 

| 

| 

I 
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Observation 
Opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


“A Little Pepper Goes A Long Way” 


OME spice makes life interesting. Change 

is important in the school. We can all be 
thankful that the schools are not only different 
but better than they were a few generations ago. 
Nevertheless we do not need to overturn all the 
law of the ages in order to improve our schools. 
Here are a few examples of changes that have 
taken place which can easily be overdone: 


Compulsory Attendance: 

Current thinking seems to come to the con- 
clusion that all students should stay in school at 
the very minimum to their eighteenth birthday. 
People assume that it is a tragedy that only half 
of all high school students graduate. It is, how- 
ever, really a blessing, and not in disguise. We 
do not know how to provide worth-while learn- 
ings for all students in high schools. At least 
if we know, we do not put our knowledge into 
practice. Our schools have made loafers out 
of too many children as it is. We overdid the 
raising of the age limit to eighteen during the 
1930’s. Possibly the labor unions and manage- 
ment alike are under a fallacy when they as- 
sume that students are not good for work until 
they are at least eighteen years old. In Eng- 
land, management insists that it wants students 
before they are eighteen. Managements like to 
get their workers when they are fourteen and 
fifteen years old so that as they say, they can 
“properly train them for work.’’ They may be 
partly wrong, but they are at least part right. 


Permissive Discipline: 

Fortunately the high school unlike the ele- 
mentary school has not become saturated with 
the idea that children should only behave when 
they want to. Under ideal conditions in open 
space areas such procedures might work for 
unusually bright students. In crowded city 
schools it is a ridiculous notion. Obviously, 


we should encourage children to undertake as 
much self-discipline as possible, but the notion 
that all children can be kept in school whether 
they want to be in school or not, and that they 
can develop their own discipline, when. they 
want to and the way they want to is naive. It 
is contrary to human nature. Certainly the old 
pin-drop discipline was an exaggeration at one 
extreme; the notion that children should never 
be compelled to be orderly unless they want to 
be so is another one. 


Permissive Learning: 


Very close to the idea of permissive discipline 
and unfortunately much more characteristic of 
high school work is the idea of permissive learn- 
ing—children should learn only when they want 
to. Again carried to its extreme this would 
mean that children would only learn when they 
are interested. It is impossible always to be 
interested in everything we are learning. Learn- 
ing is a hard job just as teaching is difficult 
work. Sometimes we must work because we 
ought to, and for no other reason. Sometimes 
we must learn because somebody tells us to 
learn, and for no other reason. This is particu- 
larly true at the adolescent level. Motivation is 
highly desirable, but carrying the idea that we 
can motivate all children all the time to the point 
where they really want to learn what they ought 
to is carrying a good idea into a caricature. 


All we need to do is give children enough 
guidance: then many, if not all, of our educa- 
tional problems will be solved. This is again 
a notion contrary to the facts. First of all, none 
of us, not even the most competent of psychi- 
atrists, is able to see into the divers motivations 
that cause us to act and make us want to do 


(Continued on page 369) 
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NISTC Students Demonstrating Electric Typewriter Instruction 


THE FIRST DAY 


IN 


John L. Rowe 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


HE first day of teaching manual 

typewriting was presented in the 
April issue of the JouRNAL. The cur- 
rent article explains specific proce- 
dures to be employed the first day of 
teaching electric typewriting. To 
avoid unnecessary repetition, only 
those differences concerned with elec- 
tric typewriting will be presented. 

The first typewriting lesson with 
electric machines is easy and fasci- 
nating to teach. There are basic dif- 
ferences in methodology compared 
with procedures used on manual ma- 
chines. These differences should be 
thoroughly understood by the teacher. 
Once these concepts are recognized, 
subsequent teaching and learning 
constitute rewarding experiences. 


Equipment Readiness for the First Day 

A short and inspirational talk to 
the students on the growing impor- 
tance of electric typewriting in busi- 
ness should be given at the outset. 
Discuss the privilege it will be to 
learn to typewrite on these machines. 
State that this equipment involves a 
considerable investment; that the 
school officials are providing not only 
typewriters, but electrically equipped 
typewriters which facilitate the ac- 
quisition of skill. 

This brief initial discussion on the 
trend toward electrics should never 
be preachmenf, however. The teacher 
should convey to the students his own 
enthusiasm for the electric type- 
writer, that it is a special privilege to 


TEACHING ELECTRIC TYPEWRITING 


“It is far more simple to orient typists 


to electric machines than to manual 


learn on these machines. A genuine 
sincerity on the part of the teacher 
will be contagious if it is not be- 
labored. 


Table Height 


The electric stroke, a miniature 
finger action of manual stroking, 
may possibly necessitate some 
changes in table height. The ballistic 
stroke, requiring considerable free- 
dom of finger movement on the man- 
ual keyboard, is not appropriate on 
the electric typewriter. The fingers 
should be closer to the electric key- 
board and in a more direct curvature 
position. A 27-inch table is satisfac- 
tory for most of the class members 
with the possible exception of the six- 
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footers. For this reason, higher 
tables, currently acclaimed for man- 
ual typewriting, are actually not 
necessary. 


Use Care in Turning Power 


On and Off 


Instruct students how to turn on 
machines. This is ideally conveyed 
through demonstration. Caution : Do 
not develop any special unison drill 
in turning on machines. If all ma- 
chines are turned on simultaneously, 
the sudden demand for electric cur- 
rent may cause a fuse to be blown. 

Suggest that as soon as the students 
come into the room they turn on the 
machines. All class members do not 
arrive at the same time, hence there 
will be sufficient time variation in 
turning on machines to adjust the de- 
mand for electricity. This is partic- 
ularly true if there are more than 
six electric typewriters on the same 
circuit. (A few years ago, at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
when the writer conducted the first 
class in electric typewriting, several 
fuses were blown because he had 
asked the students to. turn on the ma- 
chines at a given signal. He soon 
learned that this procedure could 
result disastrously. ) 

If the machine is not to be used 
for a period of three minutes or 
more, have the students turn off the 
power. When the motor is on and 
the operator is not typewriting, some 
makes of electric typewriters gain a 
slight momentum and have a tend- 
ency to become warm. In general, 
however, brief periods of machine 
idleness do not constitute any real 
hazard in the classroom. 

It is vitally important, however, to 
establish the discipline of turning off 
the machines. Cases have been repor- 
ted where motors were “left on” over 
a period of time, and the machines 
were damaged. To prevent this hap- 
pening, the teacher should from the 
first day emphasize the discipline of 
turning off the motor when the ma- 
chine is to be idle for three minutes 
or more. 

Conversely, if the machine is to 
be idle for periods of less than three 
minutes, the motor should be left 
running. Nothing is to be gained in 
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either time or electricity by turning 
off the motor for very brief periods 
of time. 
Adjust Machines in Advance of 
Class Meeting 

The impression control (used to 
regulate intensity of stroke) should 
be at mid-point for the beginner. The 
extra force obtained by placing it at 
mid-point provides a greater “‘elec- 
tric” response. This additional ac- 
tivation, particularly during the pri- 
mary stages of instruction, facilitates 
a particular awareness of the touch 
advantages of an electric typewriter. 

The print impression of the stu- 
dents’ first strokes should be clearly 
legible. It is vital for the beginner to 
see the results of all his efforts. On 
that beginning day in September, if 
the same ribbons are on the type- 
writers that were there last June, 
there is even more need for placing 
the impression contro! at mid-point. 

Use cloth ribbons. For typewriting 
instructional purposes, cloth ribbons 
are more desirable than carbon rib- 
bons. Beginners, whether on manual 
or electric typewriters, have a natural 
tendency to jam the keys occasionally. 
Until the student becomes adept at 
“unjamming”’ the keys, the carbon 
ribbon on some machines will wind 
a considerable span. A_ beginning 
typist, either through excitement or 
lack of knowledge, may possibly tear 
the carbon ribbon in the unjamming 
process. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that cloth ribbons be used for 
instructional purposes. 

Other machine adjustments 
initial instruction on_ electric 
chines should be the same as for 
manual machines. Set the margin 
stops for a 50-space line ; set the line- 
space regulator for double spacing; 
and set the paper guide to provide 
sufficient margins. 


for 


Give a Brief Demonstration 
of Electric Typewriting 


The students will be fascinated by 
the teacher’s demonstration of elec- 
tric typewriting. If at all possible, 
this demonstration should be at a 
table rather than at a demonstration 
Have the students assemble 
around the demonstration table so 
they may readily observe thé ease and 
spontaneity of electric typewriting. ‘ 


It is almost impossible to visualize 
the correct finger position if the 
teacher is standing, The correct finger 
action in a sitting position is very im- 
portant during the developmental 
stages in electric typewriting. The 
demonstration of feather-weight 
touch in returning the carriage and 
the correct manipulation of other 
mechanisms are apt to be less effect- 
ive at a demonstration stand. 


the Touch Phase 


Stress Particularl 
ypewriting 


of Electric 

The most important concept to be 
developed in electric typewriting is 
correct touch. In manual typewriting 
classes the teacher, of necessity, 
stresses touch throughout the course. 
Because the acquisition of the bal- 
listic stroke is a maturing process, 
it is necessary to teach it repeatedly. 
In electric typewriting, the situation 
is very different in that the correct 
stroke should be acquired per- 
fected at the outset if extra dividends 
are to be gained in skill. 

When the teacher presents the 
initial key locations of f and j, it is 
important to direct the students care- 
fully. Demonstrate that we strike the 
keys on the electric typewriter, but 
that the striking process is a minia- 
ture of that required on a manual 
typewriter. The students, not having 
had instruction on manual _type- 
writers, will have no basis for com- 
parison so it is especially important 
that the demonstration be thoroughly 
definitive. The actual teaching fol 
lows this plan: 

1. Raise the activating finger above 
the key from 4 to % of an inch to 
strike the key, 

2. Strike the keys with some force 
—-but just a fraction of what is re- 
quired on a manual typewriter. 

3. Play the electric typewriter keys 
in much the same way as one plays 
the piano—no chords, of course! 

4. See how close your fingers can 
come to the keys and still lightly strike 
the keys. In this way, excess finger 
and arm motion will be avoided and 
just enough energy will be expended 
to activate the keys correctly. 

5. Dictate the location ‘d#ills in 
legato ‘style. Mild-manneréd, easy- 
ging dictation will facilitate smooth, 
easy stroking. Avoid the cléa¥, sharp 
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dictation so essential in manual type- 
writing for developing the ballistic 
stroke. 

Establishing the correct touch arid 
stroking pattern the first day is of 
utmost importance. The secret of 
skill acquisition on the electric type- 
writer is definitely determined by a 
“miniature stroking process,” just 
forceful enough to activate the keys. 


Touch the Carriage-Return Key 

A very careful and dramatic pre- 
sentation should be given on the 
proper use of the carriage-return 
key. The teacher should demonstrate 
and stress the following: 

Merely touch the carriage-return 
key with the little finger. The teacher 
should demonstrate this operation 
three or four times — dramatically 
emphasizing the importance of “just 
touching” not “holding down” the 
carriage-return key. 

Illustrate the correct method sev- 
eral times; then, after the students 
have practiced this operation, illus- 
trate the incorrect method of holding 
down the carriage-return key until 
it returns completely. Unless this pro- 
cedure is understood, students some- 
how make a needless supreme effort 
to hold it down because they are not 
acquainted with the process of electric 
typewriter key activation. 

Explain that when one turns on a 
flourescent light switch, he does not 
hold onto the switch until the light 
is completely diffused—he trusts in 
the switch. It is not necessary to 
keep one’s hand on the oven switch 
until the oven is ready for baking; 


and, likewise, it is not necessary to — 


keep the little finger on the carriage- 
return key until it is completely re- 
turned. A mere flick of the carriage- 
return key is all that is necessary. 
Challenge students to have fingers in 
the home-row position by the time 
the carriage is returned. 

The students should establish the 
correct visual perception of the car- 
riage-return key. As the student re- 
turns the carriage the first few times, 
he should definitely look at the key- 
board and carriage-return key. This 
will provide the proper visual per- 
spective to judge the spatial relation- 
ship between the semicolon key and 
the return key. 
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Teachers using electrics report sig- 
nificantly that because of the auto- 
matic carriage-return beginners are 
not so easily tempted to look at the 
keyboard or at the material in the 
machine. There is little time for the 
student to shift his eyes from the 
copy, thus providing for a continuum 
of typewriting activity. The correct 
use of the automatic return key 
eliminates one of the greatest deter- 
rents to typewriting skill—looking at 
the typescript in the machine which 
is encouraged by the process of 
“throwing” the manual ca.‘riage. 

One-word commands will aid in 


promoting proper carriage-return 
techniques. Directives such as “re- 
turn,” “carriage,” “flick,” or “touch” 
will do much to de-etphasize finger 
pressure on the electric carriage-re- 
turn key. 
e 

This discussion represents some 
of the major differences to be re- 
cognized when teaching the first les- 
son to a beginning electric typewrit- 
ing class as compared to teaching 
beginning manual typewriting. Al- 
though there seem to be many points 
of difference, in reality, it is far more 
simple to orient typists to electric 
machines than to manual machines. 
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BASKET OF FLOWERS 


Shown below is a well-executed sampler design typed by a student at St. Joseph's High 
School, Biddeford, Maine. It was constructed by inserting the paper vertically, typing the 
correct letters, and then having the completed design appear horizontally across the page. 
To eliminate the flat look usually associated with designs of the cross-stitch type, the art- 


typist struck over ''o's"—and 


in some cases, '"'m's" over the x's.’ The variable line spacer 


was used to bring the letters as close together as possible. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 
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“The teacher can offer a course that will 
challenge the intellect of the best student 


and satisfy the poorest student.” 


EDUCATION vs. TRAINING 


Virginia D. Droms 


Norwood+Norfolk Central School 
Norwood, New York 


the literature and convention 
speakers correctly. reflect a current 
trend in business education, an in- 
creasing amount of emphasis is being 
placed upon the teaching of those 
bits of subject matter which the 
child, the teacher, and/or the local 
businessmen feel the child will find 
useful in adult life. This trend is 
evident not only in business educa- 
tion, but in other areas of general 
education as well. Articles in popu- 
lar periodicals also indicate that there 
are those who feel that the child 
should be trained for the immediate 
future rather than educated for life. 


Instead of asking the child why he 
is taking a course, and then con- 
structing a course pattern to fit the 
whims of the majority of students, 
it may be time for teachers to ask 
themselves three questions. The first 
question is, “Would I enjoy being a 
high school student today, enrolled 
in this course?” The second ques- 
tion is, “What would I, on the basis 
of my own experience, want to get 
out of this course if I were taking it 
today?” The answer to the third 
question is dependent upon the an- 
swers to the first two questions, and 
the question is, “What am I going 
to do to improve my course content 
and instruction?” The easiest solu- 
tion is to answer “Yes” to the first 
question and “nothing” to the second 
and third questions. In arriving at 
thoughtful answers to the three ques- 
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tions, however, there are a number 
of factors which might be considered. 

For illustrative purposes, the high 
school course in elementary book- 
keeping can serve as an excellent 
example of the trend toward training 
students to do only that which they 
are likely to be called upon to do in 
the immediate future. 

Those who favor the trend base 
their stand upon the point that stu- 
dents enrolled in bookkeeping, for 
example, do not expect to become 
bookkeepers. Instead of becoming 
bookkeepers the students plan to be- 
come general clerical workers, nurses, 
farmers, housewives *— people to 
whom a knowledge of basic princi- 
ples of bookkeeping would be suf- 
ficient. The “personal use” value of 
bookkeeping is also stressed by this 
group. Those who favor the teach- 
ing of the immediately useful usually 
conclude by advocating a course in 
general recordkeeping, or a course in 
bookkeeping in which the emphasis 
is on the keeping of records, rather 
than upon the development of an un- 
derstanding of basic principles of 
bookkeeping. 

The vocational high school, the pri- 
vate school and the large public high 
school may have the facilities for 
teaching both bookkeeping and_rec- 
ordkeeping. The average high school, 
however, can offer only one course in 
bookkeeping. The members of the 
class may range from the poorest 


students to the best students in the 
entire student body. The public high 
school is charged with the responsi- 
bility for providing general education 


for all students. Business teachers 
have the privilege of contributing to 
the general education of all students. 
Inasmuch as it is usually impossible 
to offer recordkeeping to students 
with low ability and bookkeeping to 
the more able students, it would seem 
that the very best possible bookkeep- 
ing course should be offered to all 
students who express the desire to 
take the course. 


Let's Master Basic Principles 
Bookkeeping, as well as_ other 


- courses, should be offered to students 


with the initial assumption that each 
student can do a creditable job of 
mastering the basic principles of the 
course. When the less able student 
demonstrates that he is unable to at- 
tain as high a degree of proficiency 
as some of his classmates, there is 
time enough then to lower the stand- 
ard of achievement to be attained by 
the poorer student. Bookkeeping is 
somewhat like milk. Once bookkcep- 
ing has been diluted to recordkeep- 
ing it cannot be returned to its origi- 
nal state. Just as it is more satisfac- 
tory to dilute good rich milk so it is 
more satisfactory to dilute a sound 
basic bookkeeping course to meet the 
needs of the class, on the basis of the 
demonstrated ability of each individ- 
ual member of the class. 

To start with recordkeeping is to 
start with a negative approach. It 
is telling the poor student that little 
is expected of him and there is noth- 
ing to challenge the intellectual curi- 
osity of the good student. If record- 
keeping is taught on the premise that 
a knowledge of how to keep records 
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is sufficient, a grave injustice is being 
done the students. 

The era has come and gone in 
which business education courses 
were without academic respectability. 
It is not uncommon to find college 
preparatory students in business edu- 
cation courses. In the central school 
where the writer teaches, over half 
of the high school students are en- 
rolled in at least one business edu- 
cation course. Some students are en- 
rolled in two or three business edu- 
cation courses. Enrolled in the writ- 
et’s bookkeeping class are some of 
the poorest as well as some of the 
best students in the high school. 
Some members of the class plan to 
go on to college, others are looking 
forward to jobs in local industries, 
while a few of the others probably 
will not finish high school. Two 


members of the class have done be- 
‘ow average work in other business 
education courses, but, for one rea- 
son or another, have demonstrated 
that they can do average work in 
bookkeeping—not recordkeeping. 


Reach the Individual 

The best students in a bookkeeping 
class should be taught to know and 
understand the basic principles of 
bookkeeping. They are the students 
who will seek additional education 
beyond the high school. They are 
the students who are potential busi- 
ness teachers. The poor students 
may not achieve as much as the better 
students, but they will be better pay- 
roll, accounts receivable, or general 
clerks because they understand the 
relationship between their jobs and 
the rest of the bookkeeping cycle. 


It is at this point that the average 
student needs to be considered. The 
student who may become the more 
able clerical worker, or who may con- 
tinue his education in an institution 
of higher learning. The teacher’s 
obligation to the average student is, 
in many ways, greater than it is to 
the poor or good student. The teacher 
has a great obligation to all students 
whose advancement is not limited by 
their native ability, to prepare them 
for the life ahead, not for the imme- 
diate job. 

If students are trained only for the 
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job of the immediate future, a limi- 
tation is imposed on their opportunity 
for future advancement. The stu- 
dent who studies recordkeeping does 
not have a sound foundation upon 
which to develop a greater knowledge 
of bookkeeping or accounting. The 
student who studies bookkeeping 
learns the basic principles of account- 
ing. With this knowledge he may 
obtain a position in business or in- 
dustry, or he may pursue the sub- 
ject to the point where he is a 
teacher, an accountant, a tax expert, 
or one of the many other professional 
people whose life and living depend, 
to a large degree, upon a knowledge 
of bookkeeping. 
Relate General and 
Vocational Education 

If business education is to contrib- 
ute to general education as well as 
vocational education, the emphasis 
cannot be entirely upon the voca- 
tional aspects of bookkeeping, or any 
subject, for that matter. The cost 
accountant finds elementary algebra 
useful in his work. The serious stu- 
dent of accounting might find a read- 
ing knowledge of Italian helpful if 
he later wishes to pursue a study of 
the history of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. There are aspects of bookkeep- 
ing which are not strictly vocational. 

Teachers and students do not 
know what the future holds for any 
student. It is certainly unwise to 
train children for specific jobs in 
local firms. The mobility of the 
population requires that students be 
able to obtain employment from 
Maine to California—not just in the 
local industry. It is unfair to offer 
students a course like recordkeeping 
and then berate them for not having 
high standards of personal achieve- 
ment, intellectual curiosity, pride in 
their work and the many other traits 
that “students today” do not seem to 
have. One of the reasons the “good” 
children of yesterday had (or had in 
retrospect) those traits is because 
they were prodded and pushed into 
accepting the challenge to learn. The 
emphasis was more upon scholarship 
and learning than on the acquisition 
of sufficient facts to enable the stu- 
dent to obtain a beginning job. 


Answers For Questions, 1, 2, 3 

This teacher’s answers to the three 
questions are: 
1. It is cause for rejoicing and 
thanksgiving not to be a secondary 
school student today. The study of 
history, solid geometry, geography, 
et cetera, have been a source of later 
pleasure although of no great useful- 
ness in and of themselves. The 
study, though, in college, of the little- 
used Application of Funds State- 
ment was the means of keeping a 
job. The instructor could have omit- 
ted study of the statement on the 
basis that it had no immediate value 
and a job might have been lost later. 
The instructor didn’t know though, 


‘nor did the students know, what 


would be necessary once the class 
members were out on the job. 

2. With the insight that comes with 
hindsight, this teacher would feel 
cheated as a student today if she 
were trained for an immediate job 
instead of being given the oppor- 
tunity to learn as much about as 
many things in high school as pos- 
sible, and as a basis not of a job, 
but as the basis of future education 
and a life. 

3. What can be done? The teacher 
needn’t water his courses. He can 
offer a course that will challenge the 
intellect of the best student and sat- 
isfy the poorest student. He can 
keep abreast of developments in busi- 
ness, the changing requirements 
which employers expect their em- 
ployees to meet, vocational oppor- 
tunities, et cetera, and that knowl- 
edge can be used to enrich an already 
rich course. He can take into con- 
sideration what Mary plans to do 
now, but he must not build his entire 
course on such an unsteady founda- 
tion. He can’t be too concerned over 
whether or not Mary sees the use- 
fulness of a balance sheet, for ex- 
ample, because Mary hasn’t had 
enough experience to know whether 
or not it is useful. 

As business teachers, would it not 
be possible for us to take the lead 
in educating students for life, and 
for us also to take the lead in curb- 
ing the trend to train students for 
today and the immediately useful ? 
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“Guidance [in shorthand] should not 
function merely to help those who have 
already reached a crisis; rather, it should 
be primarily preventive and anticipa- 


tory.” 


GUIDANCE FOR 
PROSPECTIVE STENOGRAPHERS 


Herbert M. Jelley 


Teachers College 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROSPECTIVE shorthand stu- 

dents in secondary schools and 
colleges need and deserve sound ef- 
fective guidance ; the renewed inter- 
est recently in shorthand prognosis 
has been due, at least in part, to a 
large number of failures in the sub- 
ject. 

In addition to those who fail to 
complete the required two years of 
shorthand and transcription, there 
are, most teachers will admit, many 
students who have ‘passed’ the 
stenography course successfully, but 
who probably will never reach voca- 
tional competency. That is, they will 
not acquire the necessarv skills which 
will enable them to enter upon and to 
progress in the field of stenography. 
If some of these pupils, who should 
not have pursued the study of short- 


‘hand, receive positions as _ stenog- 


raphers, and then do not meet the 
necessary qualifications set up by em- 
ployers, it is possible that they may 
experience a great deal of personal 
frustration. 

It is apparent that shorthand pre- 
sents a fruitful field for guidance. 
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It is of utmost importance to the 
pupil that every reliable means of de- 
termining his fitness for stenography 
be employed. Guidance should not 
function merely to help those who 
have already reached a crisis; rather, 
it should be primarily preventive and 
anticipatory. Heed might well be 
given to the old adage: “It is better 
to build a fence on top of the preci- 
pice, than a hospital below.” 

Shorthand should be limited to 
those students who have at least a 
tentative aim to enter the field of 
stenography. Shorthand has little, if 
any personal-use value. Students 
who do not intend to use the skill 
vocationally should be aware of this 
fact—perhaps they should even be 
dissuaded from taking shorthand be- 
cause they might better profit from 
other courses in the business curric- 
ulum. 

The concern of business teachers 
is with those who have expressed an 
interest in developing shorthand 
skill, and who have a desire to be- 
come vocationally competent. It is 
the duty of the shorthand teacher to 
point out the requirements of steno- 
graphic work to these pupils and to 
assist them to evaluate their capacity 
and aptitude for this type of work. 


Student Receiving Guidance from Author 
at University of Cincinnati 


Who Should Study Shorthand 

Some business educators are of 
the opinion that any student who has 
learned to read and to write the Eng- 
lish language has already demon- 
strated that he-can learn shorthand— 
longhand is really much more diffi- 
cult to write, they reason. Many 
disagree with this theory. One fac- 
tor that is overlooked is that the abil- 
ity to record and to read back the 
spoken word is but a small part of 
the necessary skill which a stenog- 
rapher must possess. 

What the students cannot do in 
many cases is transcribe properly the 
dictated material into usable or mail- 
able typewritten records. The dic- 
tator does not always dictate every- 
thing that must be included in the 
transcript. He only occasionally dic- 
tates the proper spelling of each word. 
He does not usually dictate commas, 
colons, and other punctuation marks. 
He does not always dictate proper 
location of paragraphs. Many things 
must be added to the spoken word of 
the dictator—and these conventions 
of written English must be supplied 
by the stenographer. 


Success in Shorthand 


Success in stenography does ‘not 
depend upon the possession of a 
single specialized ability, quality, or 
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characteristic. For this reason, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to predict a student’s probable suc- 
cess by looking at one quality or 
ability. No test should be used as the 
single factor in determining the ad- 
visability of a student taking short- 
hand. So test results (if tests are 
given) must be teamed with other in- 
dicators of success. 


What are the indicators of success? 
intelligence test results have a high 
value in predicting success in school. 
It must be remembered, of course, 
that in most cases the value of these 
tests is found on the negative side. 
They indicate who should not attempt 
a given occupation ; they do not indi- 
cate the particular occupation that 
one should enter. 


For shorthand, the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability gives the 
highest correlation reported. This 
test gave coefficients of .40 and .50 
with different criteria... It does ap- 
pear that IQ’s are as closely related 
to shorthand as to most academic 
subjects. 


Insofar as specific school subjects 
are concerned, modern foreign lan- 
guage is the best predictor of success 
in shorthand, with a correlation co- 
efficient of .76. Junior high school 
English and high school English 
grammar have yielded coefficients in 
the low .70’s.? 


Although there are a number of 
tests designed to measure aptitude in 
shorthand, it is generally believed 
that none of these tests can be used 
exclusively as a predictor of a pupil’s 
success. 

One of the most successful pro- 
grams of guidance in the technical 
business subjects was worked out by 
Elvin S. Eyster* at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. Eyster used the following 
factors in making predictions: 

1. Mental rating 


2. Average English grade during 
the time the pupil has been in high 


* Mathilde Hardaway, “Prognostic or Apti 
Tests for Skill Subjects,” The Business duce 
tion World, 25 (March, 1945), 371-73. 

* Mathilde Hardaway and Thomas B. Maier, 
Tests. and Measurements in Business Education, 
372. Second Edition. Cincinnati: South- 

estern Publishing Company, 1952. 

Elvin Eyster, “Guidance and Business 
Education,” p. 5. Fort Wayne, Indiana. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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3. Average of all grades, exclud- 
ing English, during the time ‘he pu- 
pil has been in high school 

4. Score on “Hoke’s Prognostic 
Test of Stenographic Ability” 

5. Subject trait ratings 

The predictions were made on 617 
pupils. Out of those who were pre- 
dicted to be successes, only 2.4 per 
cent failed; from those predicted to 
be failures, none passed. Of the 
group offered a fifty-fifty chance to 
be successful, 49.2 per cent failed. 

Effective Guidance for 
Shorthand Students 

It seems that a combination of sev- 
eral factors hold the most promising 
possibilities for a sound, effective 
guidance program for prospective 
shorthand students. Teachers might 
well decide upon and work out their 
own criteria for measuring a pupil’s 
aptitude for shorthand. The combi- 
nation of factors used to predict suc- 
cess could then be peculiarly suited 
to each school situation. The factors 
which follow are merely suggestive. 

1. J.Q. tests. It has been shown 
that these tests are valuable for pre- 
dicting success in school work, so 
their results should be considered. 

2. School grades. Success in 
shorthand depends to a large extent 
on the ability of the student to add 
the conventions of written English 
to the spoken word. Junior high 
school English and high school 
English grammar have proven to be 
excellent predictors of shorthand suc- 
cess. 


— 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


3. Subjective trait ratings. A per- 
sonality record form, such as that 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secordary-School Prin- 
cipals, suould certainly prove valu- 
able in counseling prospective short- 
hand students for desirable personal 
traits are of utmost value to stenog- 
raphers. 


No employer can afford to keep an 
unpleasant, irritable secretary, no 
matter how skilled he may be. The 
secretary must often greet his chief’s 
visitors before they are introduced 
to the chief. The first impression 
the visitor will receive will come from 
the secretary—and first impressions 
are frequently lasting. Some studies 
indicate that as much as 80 per cent 
of first jobs and 75 per cent of pro- 
motions were due primarily to per- 
sonal qualities. 


4. Transcription test. The teacher 
can deyise a test designed to measure 
such things as skill in typewriting 
and English usage. Possibly the test 
could consist of a letter carefully con- 
structed so there will be many op- 
portunities to make errors in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and word usage. 


These tools plus common sense will 
enable the teacher to give sound, ef- 
fective guidance to prospective stu- 
dents by helping them to see and to 
assess their qualifications. Possibly 
no student should be denied short- 
hand training, but each student is en- 
titled to know his chances for suc- 
cess. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard these questions. 


What is the Tuch-Rite system of teach- 
ing typewriting? How is it used? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read what Philip S. Gross has to say about 


this system, of which he is the founder. 
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Faborn Etier 


The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


“Do you know that approximately 85 per 
cent of all the students who leave high 
schools to enter college business depart- 
ments are undecided about the phase 
of business in which they wish to spec- 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
FOR BUSINESS FRESHMEN 


ialize?" 


NE orientation course, designed 

for. aiding the freshman _ to 
choose his own area of study, is 
needed in college. 

As a prospective business admini- 
stration major, the freshman should 
be entitled to enroll in “Business 
Orientation,” or “Introduction to 
Business.” Through such a course, 
he would gain general and specific 
information concerning the innumer- 
able fields of specialization. 


Self-Evaluation 


As a beginner, the freshman should 
_ first gain a better understanding of 
himself. His qualifications should 
be measured, his future career 
brought into focus, and personal as- 
sets and handicaps made more im- 
portant to him. A program of this 
sort not only enables the student to 
“find himself” but also provides the 
teacher with the needed information 
to begin a worthwhile program of 
personality development. 
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Self-evaluation should be made on 
a purely subjective basis or by utiliz- 
ing certain standard objective tests. 
The students may compare their own 
personal qualities by the use of self- 
rating charts. Interest tests, which 
measure the student’s attitudes and 
his personal traits, and aptitude tests 
which attempt to measure natural 
ability for applying knowledge 
should be on hand at any time the 
student wishes to measure his quali- 
fications and his points of strength 
and weakness. Through these, he 
will immediately be taught to think 
about what business wants, what 
business demands, what interests him 
as a future business employee, and 
what he has to offer prospective em- 
ployers. 

From the time the freshman enters 
the business department until he 
graduates, it is the teacher’s duty to 
study individually and co-operatively 
each student. By the use of person- 
ality tests, the student learns to recog- 
nize the type of experiences needed 


“With informal sessions and 


individual evidence .. . 


to develop his own personal qualities. 
With informal sessions and individ- 
ual guidance, the personality growth 
of the beginner should ultimately 
reach success. 

Only after the student has gained 
a better insight into his own person- 
ality, can the next phase of the train- 
ing program begin: the consideration 
of areas best suited for him to enter 
-~—with emphasis on every experience 
possible for developing his person- 
ality to its highest potentialities. 

Field of Specialization 

Encouraging the student to think 
seriously about the problem of choos- 
ing his life work includes learning 
the principles upon which business is 
founded as well as current business 
problems, practices, and procedures. 
He must be stimulated to read ex- 
tensively about different business oc- 
cupations, in order to decide what 
particular phase of business is the 
correct occupational choice for him. 

After the freshman makes his 
choice he should list its advantages 
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and disadvantages, even through his 
second and third choices. At all 
times the teacher stands by with ad- 
ditional suggestions concerning the 
pros and cons of the individual 
choices. 

In the next step, the student 
should learn some simple type of 
business—within the comprehension 
of the class—with emphasis on or- 
ganization, as well as other factors 
concerning private enterprise and 
partnership business. Perhaps one 
student wiil wish to volunteer his 
services as secretary and write each 
factor on the board as it is mentioned 
and discussed by the group. In this 
type of analysis the teacher should 
act as a member of the group and 
not monopolize the conversation. For 
it is the discussion from each student 
which will create interest, and, at the 
same time, serve as a part of the per- 
sonality development program. 

The mention of location as an im- 
portant factor in the establishment 
of a business should prompt innum- 
erable suggestions, as will financing, 
recordkeeping, employee - employer 
relations, etc. 

Afterwards, the student is ready to 
procede to various types of business 
which he might enter. The teacher 
will discuss thoroughly the opening 
of a sole proprietorship and the part- 
nership form of business, revealing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
both. An introduction to the organi- 
zation, financing, and operation of a 
corporation should follow with its 
assets and liabilities over the sole 
proprietorship and partnership forms 
of business. For practical experience, 
a new secretary might list the sole 
proprietorships, partnerships, and 
corporations in that community. Con- 
crete facts will always give the fresh- 
man something to build upon. 

Management is the next logical 
phase of orientation. Since manage- 
ment is sO very important in any 
business, the student should be taught 
both its purposes and levels. By this 
time the prospective employee should 
have a better understanding of him- 
self, the major points of opening a 
business, the forms and organization 
of business,.and a general knowledge 
of how each is managed. 
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Universities naturally vary some- 
what in the fields which are open to 
students; so the freshman should be 
acquainted with the different areas 
open to him. Requirements in each 
field, such as general education, spe- 
cialized training, experience, personal 
qualities, and the salary he may ex- 
pect after preparing for a position 
in, for example, the field of account- 
ing, secretaryship, teaching, or man- 
agement should be discussed. 


Exploration of Fields of Specialization 


Since most freshmen will have de- 
cided by this time the field for which 
they want to train, the class then di- 
vides into small divisions, depending 
upon their interests. 
haven't determined their major in- 
terest might form a group called gen- 
eral business.) An outline covering 
the points necessary in learning 
about the particular field of special- 
ization should be prepared by each 
group. For example, the group in- 
terested in preparing for secretaries 
will want to know about the oppor- 
tunities open, the personal qualities 
necessary for success, how to dress 
for the office, duties of the secretary 
—major as well as minor duties— 
general education required, skills pre- 
ferred, and possible salary. The gen- 
eral business group will prepare an 
outline for several areas, depending 
upon the interests of its members. 

By organizing the unit around a 
shifting leadership, each fr -shman 
has an opportunity for responsibility. 
In this way individual initiative is 
emphasized from the very beginning 
of the business major’s program. 

With the completion of each skele- 
ton outline, the members begin paral- 
lel reading and research to find the 
solutions desired. individual 
handbook containing each allows the 
freshman to create his own textbook. 
During this process the teacher acts 
as supervisor, watching and guiding 
the progress of each group. 

To bring the research to life, ex- 
perienced businessmen and women 
are invited in from the surrounding 
area to visit and speak to the students 
about practical application. A short 
discussion period should follow each 
speaker, giving the group members an 


(Those who . 


opportunity to ask any questions they 
should like answered. Films, slides, 
and especially field trips to local busi- 
nesses provide realistic teaching aids 
for the course. The groups visit 
offices, banks, and all types of pos- 
sible placements that might confront 
a business graduate. 

As a final feature, the student 
should learn how to fill out applica- 
tion forms, what to expect in his 
first interview, how to dress for that 
interview; in short, all the correct 
procedures to follow in applying for 
a job. 

By combining again at the end of 
the course to make reports of his 
discovery, each freshman _ benefits 
from the research of the other. 


Conclusions 


A textbook is not recommended 
for this course when a sufficient 
amount of reference books and cur- 
rent business magazines are avail- 
able. A bibliography of all reference 
materials should be prepared in ad- 
vance and given to each student at 
the first class meeting. 

Utilizing the group-process meth- 
od in teaching enables the student to 
make choices and find solutions that 
represent the best thinking of the 
group. He has the opportunity to 
make decisions vital to the group and 
share the responsibility for carrying 
out those decisions. By cooperative 
planning he selects leaders, chooses 
committees, and participates in or- 
derly discussions. Through _ this 
type of teaching, the freshman’s in- 
terest is aroused, and at the same 
time he is prepared for leadership. 

It is not the purpose of this pro- 
gram to produce finished secretaries, 
accountants, or salesmen, but to open 
up special areas of interest for the 
beginning student. In this way the 
future business employee gets a true 
picture of the training and personal- 
ity required, as well as the income he 
may expect from that occupation. 

At the end of this one-semester 
course, the newly oriented freshman, 
in most cases, will have chosen his 
field of emphasis; and in terms of 
that choice, he is provided with a 
tentative program for his four years 
of college work. 
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“When | pick up a paper from my desk 
my intention is not to lay it down until 
| have dealt with and got it off the desk 
for good."—Bruce Barton 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


THING AT 


Carl E. Holmes 


Marsh & McLennan 
New York, New York 


Bruce Barton once said, ‘It is a temptation, as we 
grow older, to become paper shufflers—picking up a 
letter or memo, laying it down, picking up another, and 
so forth. I try to fight against this. When I pick up 
a paper from my desk my intention is not to lay it down 
until I have dealt with and got it off the desk for 
good.” 

The reason so many of us are not more effective is 
because we do not keep our minds tuned on the imme- 
diate task. There are so many distractions during the 
day. But the greatest secret of getting things done is in 
the control of our attention, which is an acquired habit. 
The closer we attend to the business at hand the more 
successful both we and it are apt to be. 

Let’s face it. We can’t do everything at once. We 
can only do one thing well at a time. And worrying 
about how much we have to do won’t help. Things to 
be done have a way of nagging us. But we must put 
them in their place and do first things first. This means 
that we must decide promptly what has to be done to- 
day, what has to be done tomorrow and what does not 
need to be done at all. 

The fewer things we pay attention to at any one time 
the greater is our degree of attention. It would be wise 


Eprtor’s Nore: This article appeared the first time in the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, New Jersey, April 26, 1952. 
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to eliminate everything unnecessary for the accomplish- 
ment of what is before us. Putting things out of sight 
which detract from what we are doing, helps concentra~ 
tion. 

The entire job sometimes appears almost beyond ac- 
complishment. Yet, when broken up into small tasks, 
each day’s task can be taken in our stride and eventually* 
the whole job is done. There will always be enough 
for today without taking on yesterday’s and tomorrow’s 
burdens. If we take upon ourselves only the burdens 
of each day the load is never too heavy, and we can get 
through. 

Be present-minded. Look and act like a person who 
knows exactly what is going on around him. Keep your 
mind always in focus on today’s task. Pay attention and 
your attention will pay dividends. Put all your effort 
into being the best possible instrument at the moment 
to accomplish what you have set out to do. Start with 
a clean slate, a free mind and with the determination 
to take up each task in its turn and complete it in the 
most efficient manner that you know how. . 

An oft-quoted statement of Thomas Carlyle has helped 
many to get their day’s work done. He said, “Our main 
business is not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but 
to do what lies clearly at hand.” After all is said and 
done, concentrated attention on one thing at a time is 
still the best way to get things done. 
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One particular project was especially 
successful ... a skit is always a great 
—" device for distributive educa- 
tion. 


Joseph C. Hecht 


Poughkeepsie High School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HE Distributive Education Club 

of our school has always been 
active in different phases of school 
activities. It sponsors the magazine 
drive in October, a,carnival in No- 
vember, and a fashion show in May; 
it takes over a local store in April 
and runs the school store all year 
round. 

Except for the school’s store in- 
come, all the profits go into the Dis- 
tributive Education Club’s account 
with the result that at the beginning 
of last year there was almost $800 in 
the bank. Some of the money was 
spent on the Kingston High-Pough- 
keepsie High DE Conference dinner 
meeting ; some went to pay for the 
representative’s trip to the Dayton, 
Ohio, DECA meeting; the school 
newspaper and general fund were 
given aid; and the annual Christmas 
party also took its share of the 
profits. 


A Special Project 

The one expenditure of which we 
are proudest is the oil painting of 
the principal that was purchased by 
the club. This portrait was painted 
by a local artist and was presented 
at a Distributive Education Assem- 
bly. The presentation was made be- 
cause the members of the Distribu- 
tive Education Club felt that the 
principal’s guidance, cooperation, and 
fatherly attitude should be recog- 
nized. We were the only club in 
school with funds enough to carry 
out this school wide project. 

Arrangements were made for the 
sitting and when it was completed 
the date was set for the presenta- 
tion. The president of the board of 
education, the superintendent of 
schools and the mayor were invited 
to the presentation. 


The Assembly Program 

The assembly program was put on 
minus the mayor, who was called into 
conference at the last minute. The 
program consisted of a few speeches 
and then a short play about distribu- 
tive education; this play was put on 
by the distributive education students. 

First, however, the president of the 
club presented the principal's por- 
trait to the president of the board of 


education who made the acceptance 
speech. After a statement by the 
superintendent of schools, the presi- 
dent of the distributive club gave a 
gold plaque to the principal in mem- 
ory of the occasion. This brought 
the principal to the program. After 
these preliminaries, with the presi- 
dent of the board of education, the 
superintendent, and the principal 
present, the club put on a one-act 
play about the distributive education 
program. Attention was running 
high, the club members were enthusi- 
astic, and the program was very suc- 
cessful. 

The play follows. It is offered 
with the hope that it may give some 
other coordinator an idea for an as- 
sembly. Although our audience was 
in an especially receptive mood and 
their enjoyment of this progtam was 
anticipated, they have always re- 
sponded well to a skit on distributive 
education. The skit is a wonderful 
publicity device for the program and 
provides an opportunity for creating 
interest among members through the 
many responsibilities connected with 
the writing and production phases. 


ANNOUNCER: The scene takes place 
in outer guidance office of the 
Poughkeepsie High School. The 
three students involved are all teen 
agers . .. Sophomore, Senior, and 
Junior. 


Roger is waiting to find out the 
result of the Kuder Interest test. 
He doesn’t know what he wants to 
do after graduation and isn’t sure 
if he wants to study in high school. 


Ronnie works in a store down 
town and likes it very much. He 
is here to find out what college to 
attend so as to further his retailing — 
education. 


Marilyn just started DE and is 
here to thank the guidance coun- 
selor for sending her to retailing. 
She is also interested in knowing 
what is in store for her in the sec- 
ond year. 
(Roger walks in first, sits down 
and opens his comic book. Ronnie 
follows a moment later.) 

Roger: Hi, what brings you down 
here .. . you got troubles too? 
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Ronnie: Yes, I suppose we all have 
some type of trouble. 

Rocer: It’s good to see someone else 
who doesn’t know what he wants 
to be. . . at least I’m not the only 
one. 

(Marilyn walks in and sits be- 
tween the two boys) 

Ronnie: Hi, how’s the job at Mont- 
gomery Ward’s? 

MariLyn: Swell, just got a raise and 
was transferred to the women’s 
ready-to-wear department. 

Ronnie: Gee, that’s great news; I’m 
glad to hear you are doing so well. 

Rocer: What ... you kids work? 
Not me; I want to live a little 
while I’m going to school. This 
working every day after school, all 
day Saturday and ‘till nine on 
Thursday is not for me. 

Ronnie: Not for you .. . what were 
you saying before Marilyn came 
in about not knowing what you 
wanted to do? 

Rocer: I said it was good to see 
someone else here who didn’t know 
what he wants to be in life. 

MARILYN: Ronnie knows what he 
wants to be .. . he wants to be a 
buyer for a department store. 

RoGER: What are you doing here? 
I’m here to find out what I should 
do... how about you, Ron? 

RonnNiE: I know what I want to do. 
I took retailing during my junior 
and senior year and worked in a 
store the same time. I got some 
pretty good work experience in the 
store and all the facts I need to 
know to run a store from class 
work. 

Rocer: So... why are you here? 

MariLyN: You know, Roger, you 
don’t always have to come down 
to the guidance office when you're 
in trouble. 

Ronnie: I’m here to ask Mr. Fersh, 
the guidance counselor, about col- 
leges that teach retailing. Mr. 
Hecht, our teacher, says most of 
the good colleges now teach re- 
tailing. 

RocGer: Teach retailing . . . what the 
heck is that? What do you learn? 

MariLyn: I'll tell you what we learn. 
... I’m in the second half of the 
first year and here is what we have 
taken so far. Merchandise facts, 
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the steps of the sale... 

Ronnie: Tell him about the adver- 
tising, publicity, and running of 
the store that we learn in class. 

MariLyN: We learn about advertis- 
ing and how to write good copy 
for the newspaper . . . and we 
really write some of it. We learn 
how to take over a store and how 
to run it profitably ... in fact we 
even take over a store on Main 
Street. 

RoGEeR: Some chance you kids have 
to be trusted to run a store on 
Main Street . . . the merchant must 
be crazy. 

Ronnie: Crazy as a fox . .. he 
knows that if we are to be trained 
in the school he won’t have to train 
us when we go to work for him... 
he will be able to hire experienced 
workers. 

MariLtyn: We took over the New- 
berry store on Main Street. The 
entire retail class did every job in 
the store from manager down to 

We didn’t even make one 

the money we 


janitor. 
mistake with. all 
handled. 

RoGeR: Gee, that must have been 
fun. ... I can see working in a 
store for one day . . . a change 
... but not every day. Day after 
day, not me. How do you do it? 

RONNIE: Roger, anybody who likes 
people, who feels he would like to 
sell or run a store and enjoys do- 
ing all those things can do it every 
day ... because no day is the same 
as the day before. Something new 
happens every day, 

MarityN: (To Ronnie) You have 
much more selling experience than 
I do. Do you still enjoy waiting 
on customers, meeting people and 
working in a store? 

Ronnie: The more | work, the more 
I learn. It’s a fact, the better | 
do on the job, the more I enjoy 
the job. 

Rocer: I’d like to know what is the 
average day’s work that a retailing 
student does on the job. What 


does he do in the classroom? You 
people are really “hepped-up” on 
this thing—retailing. 

MariLyN: In our classroom where 
we have show cases and window 
displays, we act out a selling situ- 


ation and are corrected by the class 


and Mr. Hecht. Our classes are 
very informal and we have a great 
deal of what Mr. Hecht calls 
“guided discussion.” We have a 
good time in the classroom because 
we know what we learn will come 
in handy on the job. 

Ronnie: We also do quite a bit of 
practical selling. We sell tickets 
to the fashion show, carnival, etc. 
We are the ones responsible for 
the fashion show that attracts so 
many people. It gives us training 
in fashions and teaches us how to 
put on a show. 

MarityNn: Yes, we even sold $1300 
worth of magazines last year. 

Rocer: OK, OK, OK, what about 
the store work? 

MarityN: We sell merchandise to 
customers . . . it’s fun trying to 
find out the custoiner’s need. 

Ronnie: We wrap packages, learn to 
use the new register, and most of 
all we get practice in running a 
store. Most of us like business 
and this is our chance to learn 
about it. 

Rocer: How far can you go with 
this in Poughkeepsie ? 

Ronnie: The merchants are always 
looking for a good salesperson. 
How far you can go depends on 
your own ability. One of our DE 
students became assistant manager 
of Miles Shoe Store one month 
after graduation. That, I think, is 
a record. 

Rocer: Yes, but you kids miss out 
on all the social life working all 
the time . . . heck, I want to live 
and have fun. 

MariILyN: You say we work all the 
time. We work but we also know 
we want to have fun. We have 
the DE Club for organized fun. 
We have field trips and visits to 
different schools where retailing is 
taught. 

Ronnie: Don’t forget the Christmas 
dinner at the Poughkeepsie Inn; 
also every time the Kingston DE 
Club come to visit us, we have the 
conference dinner. 

MARILYN: You forgot to mention the 
picnic that we have every summer 
with the school store group and the 


DE Club. 
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Ronnie: Yes, and the DE carnival, 
the club meetings and the many 
other functions we have. 

Rocer: Well, I guess you folks don’t 
let all work and no play become 
your motto. 

Ronnre: A_ good fetailer knows 
when he works he does a good job 
and when it is time to play he has 
a good time. 

Marityn: We have social life as 
well as working time. There has 
always been a good friendly atti- 
tude and spirit in retailing. 

Rocer: Do you think it is hard to 
become a salesman, to work in 
stores and do all the things the 
two of you do? Is the work ex- 
perience and class work hard? 

Ronnie: Nothing is hard if you like 
it. Nothing is hard if you put 
your mind to it. 

Marityn: Ms. Hecht, our teacher, 
says: ‘‘All you have to do is de- 


velop a good wholesome attitude, | 


master the skills of the job and... 


Ronnie: “Learn the knowledge for | 


your job while you learn the good 
habits that go with every job.” 


MaritynN: Mr. Hecht says, “Re- | 


member A - S - K - H — Attitude, 
Skills, Knowledge, and Habits.” 

Rocer: If I learn that, can I learn 
to be a good salesman ? 

RONNIE: Sure you can do it .. . say, 
you better hurry. Mr. Fersh is 
calling you. 

Rocer: I’m going to ask Mr. Fersh 


if my interest test shows that re- | 
tailing and business education is | 
for me. Seems to me it sounds | 


like it offers a good future. 
( Roger exits to counselor’s office.) 

Marityn: I hope his Kuder interest 
test shows he would like to do this 
type of work. 

Ronnie: (To auditorium audience) 
You know if anyone here likes to 
sell, meet people, make displays, 
write advertisements or the job of 
running a store, he too should in- 
quire about retailing. 

Marityn: Whom should they see? 

Ronnie: Go see Mr. Hecht in the 
retailing room or to the school 
store ... or speak to the guidance 
counselor. 

. (Marilyn and Ronnie walk off) 

Ronnie: No social life he says. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a design 
on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by Julius 
Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 298 of the April issue. 
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For Your Eight Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 
For The Past School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE JOURNAL for the school 
year ending this month—but will you still have them? Why not keep your back 
copies in these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
removed in one operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 
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Caretul thought prior to the organization 
of an office practice rotation plan pro- 
motes teacher-pupil enjoyment of the 
course, a sense of orderliness, and ac- 


complishment of objectives. 


A 


SMOOTH-FUNCTIONING 
ROTATION PLAN 


Earl A. Dvorak 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


NE of the courses I have en- 

joyed teaching most is office 
‘practice. The first time office prac- 
tice was assigned to me I had some 
misgivings despite the fact that I had 
completed a course in the improve- 
ment of instruction in office and sec- 
retarial practice. The first few times 
I taught office practice I learned 
many things which either I failed to 
retain from the improvement of in- 
struction course or which came to my 
attention for the first time in teaching 
the course. 

As is common with many business 
teachers assigned to the teaching of 
office practice, the rotation plan of 
instruction was used, meaning that 
each student enrolled in the course 
speat a prescribed amount of time 
on each job unit. Some of the job 
units were built around the operation 
of an office machine(s) and others 
were not. The professional literature 
includes accounts of several plans in 
operation in high schools and col- 
leges. 

The business teacher who is to 
teach for the first time a course in 
office practice employing the rotation 
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plan is likely to plan carefully the 
major aspects of the course; that is, 
the equipment to be included in the 
laboratory, the course content, the 
number of class hours to be spent on 
a job unit, and so on. However, the 
course may not run smoothly or may 
even break down merely because of 
failure to observe a few seemingly 
unimportant guides to action which 
are designed to promote efficiency. 
The guides meriting careful consid- 
eration prior to teaching the course 
are as follows: 


1. Limit the number of students 
per class so that effective instruction 
is not sacrificed. Know in advance 
the number of students that can be 
accommodated in your course with- 
out sacrificing effective instruction. 
Your supervisor will want to know 
how many students can be accommo- 
dated, and late enrollees will not be 
convinced unless you can explain as- 
suredly that they cannot be accommo- 
dated this semester. 


2. Explain simply the objectives, 
the organization, and the operation 
of the course early in the course. 
The rotation plan of instruction will 
be a new experience for all or most 
of the students. The teacher is avail- 
able for guidance as the students 
learn from the job units; however, 
he cannot be all places at one time. 


Thus, the students’ cooperation is 
highly important. 


3. Give an over-all introduction to 
the equipment included in the labora- 
tory. Before rotation on the job 
units is begun, introduce the students 
to the equipment in the laboratory. 
Explain that the machines fall into 
various classifications — calculating, 
duplicating, transcribing, accounting, 
and so on. 


4. Explain the rotation chart, and 
post a copy of the chart on the bulle- 
tin board. Before the students begin 
their first job unit, explain thor- 
oughly the chart they will follow 
from week to week. The chart 
should be clear in all respects. If 
symbols are used to denote certain 
things—for example, job units or 
names of students—keys should be 
provided on the chart. The student 
should be able to read the chart with- 
out consulting the teacher. 

Sometimes I have ‘ reduced the 
chart in size and have duplicated it 
for distribution to the students. Be- 
cause students lose their copies or 
misplace them temporarily, a copy 
should be on the bulletin board at 
all times. 


. 5. Provide suitable instructional 
materials. If all students are as- 
signed to different job units, it is im- 
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perative that instructional materials 
be available so that students may be- 
gin immediately with their assign- 
ments. The teacher is to be consulted 
primarily when difficulty is en- 
countered. Instructional manuals 
prepared especially for the equip- 
ment in the laboratory are ideal aids. 
Manuals prepared by the teacher are 
likely to be most helpful because in 
them will be included only assign- 
ments pertinent in achieving the goals 
of the course. 


6. House the instructional mate- 
rials in an accessible cabinet. The 
instructional manual prepared for 
each job unit should be filed in a 
cabinet readily accessible to the stu- 
dents. If each student is responsible 
for returning instructional materials 
to the cabinet, it is not wise, because 
of possible congestion, to place the 
cabinet near the door or in a 
crowded corner. 


7. Provide extra job units, and 
arrange for satisfactory repair seru- 
ice on equipment. Repairs and things 
mechanical go hand in hand. The 
students’ morale will suffer if ‘the 
equipment they are assigned to is out 
of order periodically. The answer to 
the problem is an extra piece(s) of 
equipment or even job units on ad- 
vanced filing, use of reference books, 
and other nonequipment job units. 
The students’ time will be spent 
profitably on the extra job. units 
while the equipment they had been 
assigned to is being repaired. 

By “satisfactory repair service” is 
meant service that can be rendered 
without keeping machines out of the 
laboratory long periods of time. Pe- 
riodic checkups of equipment will 
eliminate breakdowns and costly re- 
pairs at a later date. Perhaps an ar- 
rangement can be made with the re- 
pair service company for use of their 
equipment while the school’s equip- 
ment is being repaired. 


8. Mark the equipment for easy 
recognition, In the early weeks of 
the rotation schedule, most of the 
students will not know one piece of 
equipment from another nor will they 
remember all of them at sight after 
being introduced to them (see item 
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No. 3). It is well to place on each 
piece of equipment an identification, 
such as “LPD, Liquid-process Dupli- 
cator” or “201, Stencil Dunlicating 
Machine.” 


9. Encourage students to help one 


another. The teacher who has eight- 


een or twenty students working on 
different job units will find it difficult 
to provide help to each student at the 
precise moment help is needed. 
Therefore, consider having high abil- 
ity students who have completed the 
job units in question help low ability 
students, especially in the opening as- 
signments of job units which include 
rather complex office equipment. 
Guard against having the high ability 
students do the work for the slow 
students and against the high ability 
students taking too much time from 
their own assignments. It may be 
well to consider setting up one job 
unit entitled “assistant to the office 
manager,” the office manager being 
the teacher. 


10. Establish a routine for receiv- 
ing and returning assignments com- 
pleted. Provide a basket or tray in 
which students are to place completed 
work and another from which 
checked assignments are to be picked 
up. An orderly routine will elimi- 
nate unnecessary questions by stu- 
dents. 


11. Provide ample time for clean- 
up at the end of each laboratory 
period. Allow students sufficient 
time to clear away instructional ma- 
terials, equipment, and completed 
work or work in process. Before 
rotation on job units is begun, ex- 
plain that “cleanup” in the labora- 
tory begins five minutes before dis- 
missal, or whatever time is necessary 
for the group to clear away mate- 
rials and get to the next class on time. 
Satisfactory housekeeping by the stu- 
dents is imperative. An ill-kept lab- 
oratory breeds inefficiency. 


12. Provide lavatory facilities. The 
ideal situation is to have lavatory fa- 
cilities in the laboratory ; however, if 
such an arrangement is impossible, 
the laboratory should be located close 
to lavatory facilities in the building. 
Regardless of how neat and careful 


students are, hands get soiled in one 
way or another; and trips to distant 
lavatories in the building are time 
consuming and may breed discipli- 
nary problems besides. 


13. Provide for storage of equip- 
ment and student materials. Students 
will complete a large number of as- 
signments as they progress in the 
course. What to do with the mate- 
rials need not be a problem. A plan 
found satisfactory by some teachers 
is to provide each student with a 
folder in which is to be placed mate- 
rials completed and in process. These 
folders should be iti an accessible. 
cabinet, preferably near the instruc- 
tional materials (see item No. 6). 
If a question arises as to whether a 
student has completed certain assign- 
ments, he can turn to his folder for 
verification. Providing storage space 
for students’ materials, then, will give 
students experience in maintaining 
file folders, eliminate the need for 
carrying bulky materials to and from 
class, and provide a place where all 
work in process or completed work 
by a particular student is together for 
easy reference. 


14. Arrange special laboratory pe- 
riods for make-up of work missed 
because of absence from regular lab- 
oratory periods. Absences are bound 
to occur. Special laboratory periods 
for make-up work must be arranged 
for outside of regular laboratory 
hours or certain regular laboratory 
hours must be set aside for make-up 
work if the rotation schedule is to 
run its course as planned. 


If these fourteen guides are given 
careful thought prior to starting stu- 
dents on an office practice rotation 
plan, the teacher is likely to enjoy 
teaching the course, to feel a sense of 
orderliness, to gain the respect of 
students through a smooth-function- 
ing plan, and to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the course. Eliminated 
primarily are the numerous repe- 
titive questions unduly taxing to the 
busy teacher who must provide con- 
siderable individual instruction be- 
cause of the variety of equipment 
operated by the students in each 
laboratory period. 
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Who has surpius capital? Look at the record: 
Sixty-seven billion dollars in savings accounts 
Sixty-five billion dollars in checking accounts 
Sixty-eight billion dollars in government securities 
Plus: insurance, stocks and bonds, and real estate 


INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


William Selden 


Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ERHAPS one of the more diffi- 

cult and intrinsic personal prob- 
lems for most of us is the investment 
of surplus capital which we may 
have available for this purpose. We 
are constantly confronted with prob- 
lems similar to the following: How 
much life insurance should I own on 
my $4,000 a year income? Is it wise 
to purchase a home of my own or 
should I continue to rent? Should I 
invest my money in government 
bonds, deposit it in a bank, purchase 
corporation stocks and bonds, or 
keep it in a tin can in a closet? These 
questions indeed require much con- 
sumer thought and insight. History 
is replete with Horatio Alger stories 
of men who have made fortunes only 
to lose them again because of an in- 
ability te make sound investments. 

Perhaps the ever-increasing cost 
of living and the spiraling rate of 
taxation, without precedent in the 
nation’s history, may make the men- 
tion of surplus capital facetious. 
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However, a look at the record will 
reveal that approximately sixty-seven 
billion dollars is currently placed in 
different types of savings accounts, 
sixty-five billion dollars in checking 
accounts, and sixty-eight billion dol- 
lars in government securities includ- 
ing Series “E” bonds. These three 
figures total some two hundred bil- 
lion dollars. This amount, added to 
what is invested in insurance, in cor- 
porate securities, and in real estate 
indicates that we are a people who 
by hard work and careful planning 
have amassed an abundance of sur- 
plus capital. 


Life Insurance 

In embarking on an investment 
program it seems logical that a per- 
son should first of all set up on paper 
a tentative program for the system- 
atic purchasing of life insurance. 
This should be done as early in life 
as is practicably possible (by 35 at 
the latest) because the cost of insur- 
ance increases with advancing years. 


_ nated. 


"How much life insurance?" 


How much life insurance should 
be purchased is a personal matter re- 
quiring much thought and consider- 
ation. The immediate and future 
needs of the family as well as ability 
to make the premium payments must 
be carefully thought out. It is pos- 
sible to be insurance poor, so heavily 
burdened with the payment of pre- 
miums that many everyday necessi- 
ties and comforts of life are elimi- 
However, there are two rules 
of thumb which a person can be 
guided by in planning an insurance 
program: The first is that the face 
value of a person’s life insurance 
should be equivalent to what he will 
earn during the next five years; the 
second is that the face value of a 
person’s life insurance should be 
equivalent to five times as much as 
current annual income. 

Veterans are indeed fortunate and 
in rather an enviable position regard- 
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ing the matter of life insurance. They 
can set up their insurance portfolio 
much more economically than a non- 
veteran. It is a matter of record 
that National Service Life Insurance 
can be purchased 20 to 30 per cent 
cheaper than civilian insurance ; also 
veterans may own up to $10,000 
worth of gevernment life insurance. 
Government insurarce is not as flexi- 
ble as insurance written by civilian 
companies; for example, it can not 
be converted frorn a straight-life pol- 
icy to an annuity policy. Generally 
speaking, a veteran should own as 
much G, I. insurance as the law will 
permit; other insurance can be pur- 
chased from any one of many civilian 
companies, 

While most insurance salesmen are 
honest hard-working men, there arc 
always those few who will try to 
high pressure a prospective buyer to 
purchase a type of policy that will 
enable the agent to make a high com- 
mission. The real value of an in- 
surance portfolio is often dependent 
on the advice which has been given 
by an insurance agent. It is worth 
the effort to search for an honest 
agent, one who really has the inter- 
ests of his customer at heart. 


Home Ownership 

Purchasing a home is the largest 
single investment that most people 
will ever make. Buying a home is 
generally a sound investment. This 
does not minimize the need for care- 
ful study and planning. People have 
been known to buy homes which, 
they find, will take the better part of 
a lifetime to pay for. Many less 
fortunate families have purchased 
homes only to lose them because 
mortgage payments could not be met. 
These incidents are of course not en- 
tirely unavoidable, but a consumer 
study of home ownership would 
avoid much of this financial tragedy 
and worry. Present and probable 
future income, also the needs and de- 
sires of the family, are influences 
affecting the decision to purchase or 
build a home. 

Whether it is advisable to purchase 
or to rent a home depends upon sev- 
eral factors; these are as follows: 
First, the cost of renting should be 
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compared with the cost of owning a 
home. If it is cheaper to rent a 
home, as it sometimes is, it probably 
would not be economically wise to in- 
vest in a home. Second, the type of 
work one does is a factor that enters 
into the picture. For instance if a 
person works for a company where 
he may be transferred from one local- 
ity to another every four or five 
years it would not be advisable to 
purchase a home. On the other hand 
if a man is working on a job where 
he will be located in the same com- 
munity most of his lifetime it would, 
under these circumstances, be desir- 
able to own one’s home. Third, the 
demand for home ownership, should 
be studied and taken into account. 
For instance if there is such a heavy 
demand for homes that even a house 
barely large enough to live in costs a 
small fortune it certainly would not 
be advisable to invest in real estate 
until the demand is more in line with 
the supply. Then, too, it should be 
remembered that when there is little 
demand for the purchase of homes 
they will sell more reasonably. 
Fourth, the possibility of the commu- 
nity’s future growth should be ana- 
lyzed before one buys a home. If 
the community is run down, with 
little or no civic pride, with a possi- 
bility of becoming a ghost town, 
there would be no incentive in buy- 
ing a home. Community growth and 
industrial expansion might increase 
the desirability of owning a home. 
Fifth, consideration should be given 
to the location of a home. Before 
investing in a home a person should 
be certain that it is “on the right side 
of the railroad tracks.” What will 
satisfy the needs of one family may 
not satisfy the needs of another fam- 
ily, fortunately ; there is ample oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful home planning. 

The cost of renting should be com- 
pared with the cost of owning a 
home before a final decision is made. 
In most cases it is advisable to make 
this comparison on an annual basis. 
When figuring how much it costs to 
rent a home simply multiply the 
monthly rental by twelve. Calculat- 
ing the yearly cost of owning a home 
requires a complete analysis of the 
following: depreciation, insurance, 


interest, maintenance, and taxes.’ By 
depreciation is meant the decrease in 
the value of the home; as a general 
rule the depreciation will amount to 
2 per cent of the value of the home. 
The cost of fire insurance can be fig- 


-ured roughly at approximately Y, per 


cent of the value of the home. 

One of the heaviest costs of own- 
ing a home is that of interest. Two 
questions arise—How much would 
the capital invested in the property 
earn in interest or dividends if other- 
wise invested? What is the annual 
cost of the mortgage? 

Maintenance is the cost of upkeep 
and this expense fluctuates from year 
to year. As an overall estimate the 
cost of repair work will be approxi- 
mately 114 per cent based on the cost 
of the home. Taxes are not the 
same for all communities, but gen- 
erally speaking the tax rate can be 
figured at about 2 per cent of the 
value of the property. 

The numerous percentages men- 
tioned above apply to the annual cost 
of home ownership. Through care- 
ful estimation and inquiry a compari- 
son of the cost of owning vs. the 
cost of renting a home can be made. 

Should the home be newly built? 
At the present time with the cost of 
material and labor so high it would 
perhaps be advisable to buy a home 
already constructed if one can be 
purchased that will fit the needs and 
the desires of the prospective owners. 

The question of how much to in- 
vest in a home is of interest to all 
prospective home owners. A stand- 
ard rule is that the amount invested 
ina home should be equal to but not 
exceeding two and one-half times the 
amount of annual income earned. For 
instance, if a person earns $5,000 a 
year he should not invest more than 
$12,500 in a home, especially if the 
home is being purchased on credit. 
However, if a person has a sizeable 
amount of capital that can be in- 
vested in real estate he is justified in 
purchasing a home costing more than 
two and one-half times the amount 
of his annual income. 


1Ernest H. Crabbe, and Paul L. Salsgiver, 
General Business (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company 1951) pp. 325-28. 
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Consideration should be given to 
the possibility of acquiring a two- 
family house. The advantages of 
this type of investment are for the 
most part of a remunerative nature— 
the cost of heating is cheaper for 
each family and there is a steady in- 
come giving the owner what is some- 
times referred to as “free rent.” 
However, the original investment is 
greater, and families living in a two- 
family house do not have the privacy 
and the freedom they have in a sin- 
gle dwelling. 

Finally, in the purchase of a lot 
with a home on it, the prospective 
owner should be certain that the 
property has a clear titlke—no back 
taxes nor an unpaid mortgage against 
it. To make sure there is a clear 
title to the property, hire a lawyer 
or a title guarantee company to ex- 
amine the title. 


Liquid Investments 

Possibly even before the problem 
of life insurance and home owner- 
ship are decided upon, smaller sur- 
plus capital investments should be 
examined. Investments which’ have 
not as yet been discussed are those 
of a liquid nature such as bank ac- 
counts, government bonds, and cor- 
porate securities. 

Savings which are deposited in the 
bank or are used to purchase gov- 
ernment bonds offer the highest de- 
gree of safety; they provide the in- 
vestor with a rate of interest between 
1% and 3 per cent. Surplus capital, 
used in the purchasing of corporate 
securities, is both a dynamic and 
speculative investment which can pro- 
vide an income of about five per cent 
and in some cases as high as ten per 
cent in dividends. In making a com- 
parison of these investments Metz- 
ler! recently pointed out some of 
their advantages and disadvantages 
which are as follows and might be of 
interest to all investors. 


At present there is only one possibility 
of protecting the purchasing power of the 
investment dollar, and that is through in- 
vestment in sound equities—provided, of 
course, that one already has sufficient in- 
surance protection, investment in United 
States Savings Bonds, and/or a reserve in 
banks to provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. Under no conditions should any- 


~ 4 Bernadette V. Metzler, “Investing Your Own 
Money,” Business Teacher, 29:191, April, 1952 
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one subject himself to market risks without 
adequate provision for safety of principal, 
safety that can be assured only through the 
fixed-type investments. 

Anyone who had $1,000 in cash on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, and held it until January 1, 
1951, saw its purchasing power drop to 
$565. In a savings account, despite interest, 
$1,000 would have declined to $689 in buy- 
ing power. In Series E Savings Bonds it 
would have declined to $753. If we reckon 
back to 1933, the decline is even greater. 

On the other hand, a case can be made 
for a majority of sound common stocks 
that have consistently paid dividends and 
that have appreciated — grown —in value 
over the same period, with the inflation or 
even went ahead of it. Historically, in this 
country as well as in others, sound equities 
have provided a hedge against inflation. It 
is quite possible that the trend will con- 
tinue. 


As was previously pointed out ev- 
eryone should have a backlog of 
available cash in a bank account or in 


...@ backlog of available cash" 
government bonds for use in an 
emergency which might develop. It 
is generally agreed upon that the 
amount a person should have in 
liquid investments is between $500 
and $1,500, depending of course on 
marital status, number of depend- 
ents, etc. Five hundred dollars may 
be enough for a single person, but if 
a man is married and has two or 
three children he should have in this 
type of investment an amount equal 
to approximately $1,500. 

Investing in corporate securities 
has financially made and _ broken 
many people. Those who have made 
out well investing in stocks and 
bonds have done so as a result of 
having made a careful selection of 
these securities. In investing in cor- 


porate securities, the following sug- 
gestions are helpful: 


1. Consult a competent broker about the 
purchase of any stock or bond. There are 
many outstanding brokerage firms that are 
only too glad to offer timely advice and 
helpful suggestions. Brokerage firms like 
other business enterprises conipete with 
each other, and it is to their advantage to 
maintain their customers good will. 

2. Be satisfied to invest in the so-called, 
“blue chip” stocks that pay a return of 5 
per cent on the investment rather than 
those which are more speculative in nature 
and perhaps may pay a higher rate of re- 
turn. 

3. Try to diversify the investment as 
much as possible. It is often advisable to 
have 10 or 20 shares of ten different stocks 
in a portfolio rather than to cwn 100 or 200 
shares of one stock 

4. After the securities have been pur- 
chased don’t put them away in a safe de- 
posit box and forget about thein. Stocks 
and bonds should be carefully followed be- 
cause as times change, and we make tech- 
nological advancements certain stocks may 
become obsolete. 


If the above suggestions are fol- 
lowed one’s experience in this type 
of investment should be worthwhile 
and also highly remunerative. Stocks 
fluctuate either upward or downward 
and for this reason it is advisable to 
invest in corporate securities only in 
a long-term investment program. 

Many investors do not have the 
time nor the patience to invest di- 
rectly in stocks and bonds. Jt is 
possible to invest surplus capital in 
mutual funds, and to receive a good 
return on this form of an investment. 
Mutual funds combine the capital of 
many individuals for the purpose of 
establishing a large fund for invest- 
ment purposes. This so-called large 
fund is invested by a mutual company 
in perhaps one hundred high-grade 
diversified stocks. Not only does 
surplus capital invested in mutual 
funds yield a high rate of return and 
provide for greater diversification 
but it also includes careful super- 
vision on the part of investment ex- 
perts employed by the numerous mu- 
tual companies. 

This article is what might be called 
a bird’s eye view of the different in- 
stitutions which can be utilized in the 
investment of surplus capital. It was 
written entirely from the consumer’s 
point of view; insignificant details 
about investment principles were 
purposely omitted. 
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TEACH 


YOUR STUDENTS 


TO THINK 


Gerald W. Maxwell 


Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


“It is desirable that business teachers 
teach students to think. This is a more 
valuable contribution to the education 
of a child than the memorization of or 
mere exposure to factual knowledge. It 
is entirely possible to utilize the business 
subjects as tools for inducing mental 
action." 


LL business teachers are con- 

stantly reminded of the necessity 
of teaching students to think. They 
are told it is not important that the 
student memorize the immediate sub- 
ject matter at hand, but rather that 
he learn how to think through the 
solution to problems with which he is 
confronted. Business teachers are 
continually asked to keep in mind that 
gigantic problems face the business 
world and that they are responsible 
for the development of the leader of 
tomorrow who must face and attempt 
to solve these overwhelming prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps, says the thoughtful busi- 
ness teacher, I realize the need for 
teaching students how to think. But, 
exactly how do I do it? Are there 
principles of teaching how to think? 
If so, can these principles be applied 
to the down-to-earth, day-in-and-day- 
out business classroom situation? In 
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other words, can the teaching of busi- 
ness subjects be done in a way that 
the student will learn how to think? 
The answer is “Yes.” 

Teaching a student to think is the 
application of methods and techniques 
of teaching which are directed to- 
ward the inducement of as much 
mental activity on the part of the 
student as possible and the use of 
subject matter as the basis for stim- 
ulating that mental activity. Teach- 
ing to think is a way of teaching 
which can be learned and must be 
learned to the point that it becomes 
a natural habit. Teaching to think 
is an attitude—it is an approach. It 
is a matter of applying principles 
known by most teachers. 


Some Basic Techniques 


In reading over the following prin- 
ciples, the practicing teacher will 
probably notice that he now applies 


many in his classroom. When the 
following basic techniques of teach- 
ing to think are practiced in total, 
they add up to a powerful approach 
to the teaching of business subjects. 

1. Let the students explain those 
things which they should know. Sup- 
pose a Typing I teacher is covering 
horizonta! centering. A demonstra- 
tion has been given by the teacher 
and the class assigned an appropriate 
lesson. The following day, instead 
of reviewing it himself, the teacher 
will ask Johnny to explain and dem- 
onstrate the steps in horizontal cen- 
tering. Under these conditions, 
Johnny will have to think more than 


if he merely goes through parrot-like 
motions from the teacher’s authorita- 
tive directions. The rest of the class 
participates in the thinking process, 
too, by filling in any details omitted 
by Johnny. 

2. Answer a student's question 
with a question designed to encourage 
him to think through to the answer. 
Suppose Rosalie asks why accounts 
receivable is credited whenever a cus- 
tomer pays his account. The teacher 
might first ask her, ‘“What classifica- 
tion is accounts receivable?” When 
Rosalie responds that it is an asset, 
the teacher might ask her to give cir- 
cumstances under which an asset is 
reduced. The questioning is con- 
tinued until Rosalie has thought 
through the fact that an asset is cred- 
ited whenever it is reduced. 


3. Present a challenging statement 
or express an unorthodox viewpoint. 
Teacher Jones, immediately after fin- 
ishing the trial balance states, “Did 
you know that every single account 
figure in the trial balance is nothing 
more than an estimate!” The first 
and natural reaction of disbelief by 
the students is soon followed by an 
“T’ve-got-to-have-it-proved-to-me” at- 
titude. Whatever procedure used by 
the teacher to “prove” his statement, 
he can rest assured that he has caused 
his students to do some thinking 
which would not have been done if 
the challenging statement had not 
been made. 


4. Use thought-provoking ques- 
tions. If Teacher Brown asks the 
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junior business class why banks exist, 
he must force himself to bear the 
awful silence until someone in the 
class says something—he must not 
break down and answer his own 
question. 

If it becomes apparent that the 
students are stumped, the query may 
be broken up into a series of lead- 
ing questions. For instance, on the 
“bank” question, “Why do we have 
checks?”, “Why do _ businessmen 
borrow from a bank?” and “What 
services are performed by the First 
National Bank downtown?” are 
breakdowns of the original question. 
The discussion, of course, should be 
kept going until the students have 
thought out the final answer. 

5. When explaining something, 
lead to the principle. It’s too stuffy 
and formal for the teacher to state 
a principle, the students to copy it in 
their notebooks, and the teacher to 
illustrate the principle—then have 
everyone go through the same routine 
until the full list of principles is 
covered. How much more interest- 
ing, how much more challenging for 


the teacher to tell what he is telling 


in somewhat of a narrative manner, 
while all the time the students are 
sensing that they are being led to 
some principle or rule. This gives 
them training in thinking out cause 
and effect relationships, particularly 
if they are asked to give the prin- 
ciple being illustrated. 

For example, Teacher Smith, in his 
business correspondence class, may 
tell the class about the personnel di- 
rector who wished to hire a business 
letter writer and had decided to 
choose one by having two applicants, 
Rick and Nick, write a letter request- 
ing a favor. Rick wrote a letter 
using large words and very formal 
language. Nick, who had a special 
theory about writing business letters, 
used shorter and simpler words and 
wrote just as if he were talking. Nick 
got the job. Teacher Smith then 
asks Robert to express the rule which 
he has illustrated. 

6. Have students explain how they 
arrived at stated conclusions. Stu- 
dents must learn to recognize the dif- 
ference between facts and _ beliefs, 
and, furthermore, must be able to 
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justify their conclusions with facts. 
They must learn to discriminate be- 
tween pertinent and immaterial facts. 
They should also be taught to select 
those of the pertinent facts which 
they will use to justify their conclu- 
sion. 

If Tommy states that he thinks it 
is bad to go into debt for any rea- 
son, a wonderful opportunity is pre- 
sented to the teacher for applying the 
principles discussed in the previous 
paragraph. 

7. Confront students with situa- 
tions or problems which contain com- 
plications not considered when the 
rules were being learned. In pre- 
senting manuscripts in typing, Teach- 
er Black has stressed the rule that 
footnotes must be typed on the same 
page as the corresponding superior 
figure. He then proceeds to give an 
assignment in which the quoted ma- 
terial is so long that there is not room 
to type the footnote, but so situated 
that if the footnote is omitted, the 
typing will end too far from the bot- 
tom of the page. The student con- 
fronted with this perplexing situation 
must think his way through to some 
sort of a solution. 

8. Challenge the students. A 
teacher is not doing his students a 
favor by making the subject too easy 
—in fact, in the long run, he may be 
harming them. The teacher who 
wishes to teach his students to think 
will find their intellectual level and 
stay just a little above it. The new 
ideas given to challenge the students 
will give them that much more in- 
formation about which to think and 
will also demonstrate to them that 
they still have much to learn. 

9. Don’t be afraid of controversial 
issues—jump right into the middle 
of them. Controversial issues can 
induce more thinking than can clear- 
cut matters. The manner in which 
they are presented, however, deter- 
mines the amount of thinking which 
will result. Teacher Miller can “an- 
nounce” that socialism and commun- 
ism are bad, that free enterprise is 
good, and that the students are not 
to question his viewpoint. This ob- 
viously does not stimulate thinking. 

Teacher Miller has two other alter- 
natives: He may expose his class to 


the pro’s and con’s of free enter- 
prise, socialism, and communism in a 
completely objective manner and lee 
his students formulate their own opin- 
ion. Or, he may, in an unbiased 
manner, have them informed of the 
pro’s and con’s of the three ideal- 
ogies ; show how he, Teacher Miller, 
arrived at his decision that free en- 
terprise is the best system; and at- 
tempt to get the students to agree with 
him. It is debatable as to which of 
the last two methods is the better and 
which promotes the most thinking. 

10. Teach that differences of opin- 
ion are natural, to be encouraged, and 
that holding a conflicting viewpoint 
does not reflect dislike for the person. 
How much more thinking about and 
discussing of vital issues would be 
done if it were not for the fact that 
we fear we might make enemies. 
Teacher Adams is very wise when 
he demonstrates to his students that 
he can smile and not get the least bit 
angry when students constructively 
disagree with him. This in turn en- 
courages constructive disagreement 
which can result in much thinking. 

11. Present information on a 
“you” standpoint. Wendell, who 
would barely notice the statement 
“Consumers are protected by the 
Pure Food and Drug Act,’”’ may be 
challenged to do some real thinking 
if he hears the teacher say, “Your 
very life may have been saved by the 
passage of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act.” 

12. At strategic times, a student 
should be “deserted’’ just when he 
needs help most. Suppose that slow 
but conscientious Harry has strug- 
gled along in bookkeeping to the 
point where, with much assistance 
from his teacher, he can calculate his 
ledger balances and develop a trial 
balance. A work sheet has been as- 
signed that “absolutely must” be in 
by tomorrow. 

The teacher, if he thinks Harry 
has the ability to work out his trial 
balance and adjustments (and espe- 
cially if there is a feeling that Harry 
has been leaning too much on the 
teacher), should tactfully refuse 
help. Amazingly enough Harry may 
sit down and figure out the whole 
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thing by himself. If so, a major 
contribution has been made to his 
ability to think. If Harry is en- 
couraged for this feat, he may even 
do it again. 

13. Explain the scientific method, 
and have the students consciously ap- 
ply it to some problem. This will 
probably work best in the social busi- 
ness field, but it is not limited to 
that area. Suppose Teacher Holmes 
wishes to have his class apply the sci- 
entific method to a project for the 
unit on insurance. It might begin by 
formulation and statement of a prob- 
lem, such as “What Can Be Done to 
Reduce the High Accident Rate 
Among Automobile Drivers of High 
School Age?” The students will 
think through several tentative solu- 
tions to the problem. 

By various means, they will collect 
data pertaining to the reduction of 
teen-age accident rates. They will 
classify their data and come up with 
some concrete solutions to the prob- 
lem. Teacher Holmes may have them 
devise methods of testing their solu- 
tions so that they may reach some 
workable conclusions. 

The project can be made more 
meaningful for the teaching of think- 
ing if the students are occasionally 
reminded that they are applying the 
scientific method to a practical prob- 
lem, if the students are occasionally 
quizzed as to which of their collected 
data are facts and which are opin- 
ions, if they are asked to explain 
how reliable is their authority, if they 
are required to discriminate between 
related and unrelated material (hav- 
ing been told that the teacher never 
accepts “everything” received from a 
source), and if they are: taught that 
it is healthy to read with an open 
and questioning mind. 

14. Construct assignments so that 
thinking is required for completion. 
A business arithmetic assignment 
can contribute to thinking activity on 
the part of the student if the follow- 
ing procedure is followed: 

a) Indicate what outside work is 
required. 

b) If the material is new or diffi- 
cult, spend a short time pointing out 
a few pitfalls, show how the prob- 
lems can be approached, or give an 
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over-all what is 


wanted. 

c) Do not give a full and complete 
explanation of the material until the 
due date of the assignment—in other 
words, not until the students have 
attempted to think through the prob- 
lem by themselves. 

An assignment which requires an 
answer which can be found listed in 
a “1-2-3” fashion in the textbook will 
not contribute to the development of 
a child’s thinking ability. It is usu- 
ally better to require students to ap- 
ply principles than to copy them. 


impression of 


Conditions Necessary for the 
Teaching of Thinking 


Several conditions are necessary 
before teaching to think can result: 

The students must have developed 
an interest in the subject. It is out- 
side the scope of our discussion to 
show how to motivate students other 
than to state that true interest in any- 
thing is developed by active partici- 
pation. Active participation is tak- 
ing place if conditions are established 
in the classroom situation whereby 
students are doing their share of the 
thinking along with the teacher. Al- 
though constructive and _ positive 
thinking is enhanced by a natural in- 
terest in the subject, many times in- 
terest is kindled by thinking about 
and working with a subject about 
which no previous knowledge or in- 
terest existed. 

There must be rapport between the 
teacher and the students. Only if 
the students respect the teacher’s 
personality and thinking ability can 
a harmonious relationship be estab- 
lished in which the opportunities for 
the teaching of thinking will exist. 
As in the case of interest, the more 
a teacher can develop and encourage 
thinking on the part of his students, 
the better the rapport. 

The teacher who wishes to teach 
his students to think must have an 
extensive knowledge of the subject. 
If Teacher Stevens has no content 
background for a social business unit 
on-“credit,” he will find it very dif- 
ficult to develop opportunities for 
using this unit as a tool for teaching 
students to think. 

The teacher must possess an open- 
minded attitude. A teacher who uses 


his ability to think will, of course, 
have more success than one who has 
closed his mind to new and conflict- 
ing ideas. 
Can the Ability to Think 
Be Evaluated? 

It is outside the scope of the dis- 
cussion here to present full informa- 
tion on psychological tests designed 
to evaluate the thinking ability of a 
person. An _ interested business 
teacher can find a wealth of informa- 
tion on this subject. 

However, a business teacher can 
construct his regular tests in such a 
way that students are forced to 
think in order to complete them. As 
in the case of assignments, test ques- 
tions should be so worded that they 
require application of principles 
rather than memorization of princi- 
ples. Eddie, who would easily be 
able to “list three kinds of check en- 
dorsements,” might have to think a 
little harder if asked to state “which 
kind of check endorsement should be 
used when a check is to be placed in 
the mail or sent by messenger.” 
(This test item would not have 
“thinking value,” of course, if this 
exact point had been covered in the 


class discussion. ) 


This technique can be expanded to 
the point of presenting on a larger 
scale a practical problem which, by 
the nature of its construction, has 
more than one correct solution. The 
test would require the student to give 
the various correct answers, select 
the one he would use, tell why he 
chose it, and explain why he elimi- 
nated the other possible answers. 


Conclusion 

It is desirable that business teach- 
evs teach students to think. This 
+ more valuable contribution to the 
education of a child than the mem- 
orization of or mere exposure to fac- 
tual knowledge. It is entirely pos- 
sible to utilize the business subjects 
as tools for inducing mental action. 
A realization of what is desired and 
the consequent development of ap- 
propriate classroom habits by the 
business teacher will result in the 
performance of an effective job of 
“teaching to think.” 
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HEN we pause to consider the 

status of business education in 
the secondary schools of this coun- 
try in terms of subject offerings, en- 
rollments, and the numerous other 
criteria which might be used to eval- 
uate it, we are likely to be self-satis- 
fied and content with the success at- 
tained. And when in reviewing the 
history of business education we con- 
sider the progress which has been 
achieved during the last two or three 
decades, we are likely to consider it 
nothing short of remarkable. We 
have indeed come a long way. 

For the most part, all who are 
vitally interested in the education of 
youth — teachers, administrators, 
parents, businessmen—recognize the 
importance of business education as 
an integral part of secondary educa- 
tion. They agree that one of the ob- 
jectives and ,responsibilities of sec- 
ondary education is to prepare voca- 
tionally competent people to take their 
places in business occupations. They 
agree also that an important function 
of business education is to give all 
students those business knowledges 
and skills which they need in their. 
everyday lives. 

We observe many evidences of 
progress on every hand toward the 
attainment of this goal. In many 
schools, we find curriculums which 
have been modernized to meet the 
needs of changing business practices 
and procedures. Yet in too many 
cases we find static and outmoded 
curriculums, an evidence of a great 
lag between knowledge and practice. . 
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We find many schools in which ter- 
minal standards in the various skills 
have been developed and attained 
which coincide with initial job stand- 
ards of business. In others, how- 
ever, standards are either unknown 
or bear no resemblance to actual 
standards required in business offices. 
We find guidance programs in busi- 
ness education which function suc- 
cessfully in helping students choose 
vocational fields of preparation in ac- 
cordance with their interests and ap- 
titudes. On the other hand, we still 
see many evidences of no guidance, 
deterministic guidance, or the prac- 
tice of dumping students into busi- 
ness subjects with little or no regard 
for aptitudes and abilities. 

We find, for the most part, better 
qualified teachers, a condition 
brought about by more and _ better 
teacher-training programs in the col- 
leges and universities and improved 
certification requirements in the vari- 
ous states. Balanced against this, 
however we find many teachers of 
marginal ability permitted to prac- 
tice their wares through the loophole 
of emergency certificates and even 
academic teachers, with no business 
preparation whatever, permitted to 
hold classes in business subjects. 

We find in an increasing number 
of cases evidences of cooperation be- 
tween schools and local chapters of 
NOMA and other business organiza- 
tions, resulting in the improvement 
of all phases of business education. 
Nevertheless in too many cases, 
teachers and administrators tend to 
isolate themselves within the school 
walls and make no attempt to adapt 
instructional methods and the con- 
tent of business courses to meet the 
constantly changing needs of busi- 
ness. 

We find many progressive schools 
which provide the business depart- 
ment with all types of modern office 
equipment, maintain it in excellent 
repair, and trade it in at. frequent 
intervals. And yet we find business 
departments which have few if any 
office machines and often an insuffi- 
cient number of typewriters. 

We have seen much growth in pro- 
fessionalization among the business 
‘sachers of the nation as evidenced 


by the formation of two regional as- 
sociations, attendance business- 
teacher conventions, improvement of 
professional literature, etc. We can- 
not become too optimistic, however, 
when we consider that not more than 
one of every four business teachers 
is an active member of the United 
Business Education Association. 

We find in recent vears tremen- 
dous growth in the field of research 
in business education. We _ have 
seen fruitful efforts also in the at- 
tempt to make the resultant profes- 
sional knowledge available to all who 
are interested. Yet all too frequently 
the benefits of this research has not 
permeated down to the administrator 
and the classroom teacher, the ones 
who need it most and can use it to 
best advantage. 

Therefore, in taking inventory of 
the progress we have made and of 
our present strengths, careful study 
reveals that in almost every aspect 
of business education many indefens- 
ible practices still persist in many 
schools, practices which prevent the 
realization of an ideal program of 
business education to which every 
student is entitled. The question 
arises, why this lag between theory 
and practice? Why do we know 
more than we are able to put into 
practice ? 

The purpose of this article is to 
enumerate and to discuss some of 
these persistent indefensible practices 
which exert such a powerful drag 
against progress and insofar as pos- 
sible to offer suggestions for im- 
provement. It is only when our defi- 
ciencies are recognized and_ spot- 
lighted that remedial efforts may be 
taken. 

© Clerical Services Expected of the 
Business Department. In some schools, 
the practice has developed of expecting or 
requiring business teachers to handle all 
the clerical services desired by all the 
teachers in the school, such as preparing 
stencils, duplicating tests and other mate- 
rials, typewriting business or personal let- 
ters and reports. Often the business 
teacher is subjected to interruptions during 
any business subject and at any time of 
the class period or day. This practice 
often results from a mistaken notion on 
the part of other teachers and of adminis- 
trators that the business teacher would 
have nothing for the students to do unless 


they provided some busy work. It is the 
responsibility of the business teacher to 
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acquaint all who tend to impose on him in 
this way with the fact that course content 
must be covered and vocational standards 
attained if vocationally competent students 
are to be trained. ‘This is not to say that 
many worthwhile services cannot be pro- 
vided by the business department. 

The guiding principle to be remembered 
is that only clerical services which have 
educational value to the student can be 
justified. With proper organization, ade- 
quate business equipment, and the neces- 
sary office or clerical practice courses, most 
of the necessary clerical services needed 
in the school can be provided by the busi- 
ness department without disrupting its ef- 
ficiency. Additional. services needed should 


_be provided by the school office staff. 


© Shorthand Transcription. A separate 
period should be provided for the teaching 
of transcription. One semester is not 
enough. For those schools which offer a 
two-year stenographic curriculum, two 
semesters of transcription should be the 
absolute minimum. Better results can be 
accomplished with three semesters. One 
year of typewriting should be a prerequi- 
site to beginning shorthand. 

Transcription must be taught; it is not 
a class to be merely supervised by a 
teacher who does nothing but correct pa- 
pers. Therefore, a shorthand class and 
its corresponding transcription class must 
be taught by the same teacher. 

Also, many administrators are not aware 
that the effectiveness of teaching transcrip- 
tion is seriously impaired when, for exam- 
ple, a shorthand class is scheduled in the 
morning and its corresponding transcrip- 
tion class in the afternoon. There are sev- 
eral disadvantages to this system. First, 
students have too much time to change 
their notes and even write longhand words 
above the shorthand characters, practices 
which are detrimental to success in tran- 
scription. Second, such a situation pro- 
vides students with a good opportunity, 
and actually encourages them, to receive 
help from their classmates, thereby de- 
creasing the effectiveness of instruction. 
Third, it is important that beginning stu- 
dents in transcription meet with success. 
One of the best ways to assure this suc- 
cess is to have the transcription period 
immediately follow the dictation period. 


© Scheduling Two Classes in the Same 
or Adjoining Rooms. It is common prac- 
tice in some schools to schedule two busi- 
ness subjects—typewriting and shorthand, 
for instance—in the same classroom and 
expect one teacher to do an efficient job 
of teaching this type of class. In other 
schools, evidently for the sake of economy, 
a glass panel is placed between rooms and 
one teacher is scheduled to “teach” two 
business classes simultaneously. The prac- 
tice probably stems from the belief which 
still lingers in the minds of some adminis- 
trators that business subjects, especially 
the skill subjects, need be only watched 
and not taught. 


Fortunately this indefensible practice is 
fast disappearing. Where it still persists, 
the business teacher is as much to blame 
as anyone else for submitting to the prac- 
tice. We never see a science teacher, for 
instance, being assigned to teach a class in 
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general science and physics at the same 
time. Is there any more reason why busi- 
ness subjects should be offered under im- 
proper teaching conditions than general 
education subjects? Administrators must 
be made to realize that no one teacher can 
do a competent job of teaching two classes 
at once, no matter what the subject. 


© Instructional Supplies. Many business 
departments are forced to attempt to pre- 
pare siudents for office positions with in- 
sufficient or improper business supplies. 
This resuits in an unrealistic type of train- 
ing of a theoretical or bookish nature. 
Such a practice if applied to other educa- 
tional areas, such as science, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, etc., would not 
be condoned by administrators. The ap- 
plication of sound budgetary practices will 
assure the business department of its fair 
share of money for the purchase of ade- 
quate business supplies. In some schools, 
an effort is made to economize by pur- 
chasing the cheapest grade of typewriting 
paper, even newsprint. 

Students ‘must be given practice in the 
use of the same type and quality of mate- 
rials used in business, especially in the 
advanced stages of instruction. Also stu- 
dents should be given ample training in the 
use of the various types of office supplies 
which will be encountered in the typical 
office, such as carbon paper. envelopes, 
letterheads, onionskin paper, filing supplies, 
timesaving office gadgets, and the like. A 
deficiency in this area of business training 
is certain to result in criticism on the 
part of the businessman. 


e In-School Work Experience. Proper 
work experience is regarded by many as 
a must in good vocational business edu- 
cation. Of course, work experience of 
the in-school type cannot compare with 
good: cooperative work experience pro- 
grams. The point to be emphasized here 
is that in-school work experience of the 
tvpe where secretarial students are as- 
signed to various teachers who use them 
to do such menial tasks as keep attendance 
records, record grades in grade books, run 
errands, and like, has little or no edu- 
cational value. Much benefit can often be 
obtained through the performance of gen- 
eral office duties in the school office through 
proper organization and supervision on the 
part of the business teacher. The educa- 
tional benefit to the student is the criterion 
to be used in evaluating any type of work 
experience program. 


e Business Education Fees. The prac- 
tice still persists in some sections of charg- 
ing students fees to finance the business 
department. Sometimes a flat fee is 
charged all business students, while in 
other cases a special fee may be charged 
for certain business subjects. The income 
from fees is used to purchase supplies or 
equipment or both. 

Such a practice is indefensible since it is 
contrary to the philosophy of free public 
education for all youth. It is no more 
defensible in business education than in 
any other area of secondary education. 
One of the four accepted objectives of sec- 
ondary education as outlined by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission is Economic 
Efficiency. which includes vocational prepa- 


ration. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of school officials to provide at public ex- 
pense facilities for business education com- 
parable to those of other educational areas. 


e Business Education Clubs. Probably 
no one single thing will contribute more to 
the success of a business department than 
a good business education club. It is an 
ideal medium for bringing about a closer 
relationship between the school and the 
business community and for stimulating 
student interest and developing student 
leadership in business education. Every 
school with a business department should 
have a Future Business Leaders of America 
Club. Complete information about the 
organization and operation of such a club 
can be obtained from the United Business 
Education Association, a department of 
the NEA. 

In some schools, there is a policy of 
prohibiting clubs for which dues are as- 
sessed. This is a very shortsighted policy 
since it eliminates most of the important 
clubs which are national in scope. School 
administration should be governed by the 
philosophy of service to the student rather 
than tradition and local limitations. 


¢ The Business Curriculum. The school 
can better serve the students and the com- 
munity by enriching the business curricu- 
lum. The traditional practice of offering 
only shorthand and bookkeeping as fields 
of specialization should give way to the 
modern trend of providing clerical and 
retailing programs. Students should be 
prepared for the types of positions in 
which they ultimately find employment, 
and occupational data show that more than 
twice as many are employed in the clerical 
and selling fields as in either stenographic 
or bookkeeping positions. 

The addition of these subject areas will 
contribute materially to the reduction of 
student failures and dropouts, decreased 
frustration on the part of students and 
teachers, reduction of instructional costs, 
the attainment of higher standards in 
many of the skill subjects, and a greater 
variety of trained personnel to meet the 
needs of business. 


¢ Departmental Layout. For maximum 
efficiency, the business classrooms should 
be grouped as a departmental unit. It is 
not uncommon to find business teachers 
required to teach classes on different floor 
levels and in different parts of the build- 
ing. This practice destroys teaching ef- 
fectiveness since it is practically impossible 
to keep instructional materials at the 
proper place at the proper time. This con- 
dition usually exists in old buildings which 
were not designed properly in the first 
place. However, with proper planning, 
there is no reason why the business class- 
rooms cannot be grouped together. 

When new buildings are constructed, an 
ideal layout for the business department 
should be provided which will meet the 
needs of the particular school. Adequate 
reference materials are available to the 
administrator and the business teacher 
which give suggestions on ideal layouts 
for business departments of different sizes. 
The 1948 American Business Education 
Yearbook is one of the best references on 
the subject. Another excellent source oi 
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information is Monograph 81, published 
by South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


© Loss of Time from Classes. Accord- 
ing to comment; from business teachers in 
al! parts of the country, one of the most 
serious drawbacks to effective teaching in 
business education is the inordinate ammount 
of time lost from class work because of 
interruptions in the daily schedule for 
various reasons. This alarming trend 
seems to be on the increase. Such inter- 
ruptions as paper sales and other fund- 
raising campaigns, pep rallies, assemblies, 
to name a few, often account for a loss 
of as much as 15 to 25 per cent of the 
teaching time in a semester. When such 
a condition exists, it becomes very difficult, 
and often impossible, for the business 
teacher to prepare vocationally competent 
students. 

It is the responsibility of administrators 
to set up criteria which will ensure that all 
interruptions are justifiable and that they 
are controlled to the point where the ef- 
fectiveness of the business education pro- 
gram, as well as other areas of education, 
is not seriously impaired. 


e Use of Machines Rooms as Home- 
rooms, It is not uncommon to find home 
rooms scheduled under the supervision of 
general education teachers in a business 
machines room or a typewriting room. If 
it is absolutely necessary to use machines 
rooms for home rooms, they should be 
placed under the supervision of business 
teachers since they are more adept and 
interested in protecting the business equip- 
ment. In any case, it is practically im- 
possible to detect and prevent tinkering 
with and even damage to property on the 
part of all students. If more rooms are 
available than are needed for home rooms, 
the office machines room should be ex- 
cluded first and then rooms containing 
other types of business equipment. 

Adherence to this practice will add ma- 
terially to the life of business machines, 
decrease yearly maintenance cost, and’ in- 
crease the effectiveness of instruction. 


© Number of Typewriters. Freauently 
the number of typewriters provided is not 
sufficient to serve the needs of vocational 
students and those who desire to take the 
subject for personal use. Quite frequently, 
too, the number provided is not sufficient 
to serve the needs of business students. 
This is especially true in small schools. 
It is not uncommon to find only ten or 
fifteen typewriters in a business depart- 
ment. 

This is a false idea of economy. If 
only fifteen typewriters are provided and 
if, let us say, sixty students enroll for 
typewriting, four class periods would be 
required. If, however, thirty machines 
were provided, only two periods would be 
required, thus saving two-fifths of one 
teacher’s salary. Even if the teacher’s 
salary were only $3,000, this would result 
in a saving of $1,200 per year, which 
would pay for the additional fifteen type- 
writers in less than two years. Further- 
more, the additional number of typewriters 
would enable more students to take the 
subject for personal use. Most educators 
are of the opinion that all students should 
have the opportunity to take typewriting. 
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© Modern Office Equipment. There is 
no such thing as a good though old ma- 
chine. Many administrators believe that if 
a piece of office equiprnént is in working 
order there is no need to replace it. Be- 
cause of extensive usage in the classroom, 
various parts of these machines become 
worn, and there is a tendency for the stu- 
dents to acquire abnormal habits in oper- 
ational procedure because of sluggishness 
or frequent mechanical failures. Many 
of these machines are also out of date ard 


What ! Buy another 
Typewriter!!! This 
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are no longer used in modern offices. It 
is a waste of time and money to instruct 
students on outmoded equipment. 

The selection of typewriters and office 
equipment should be based upon recom- 
mendations of the business teachers in the 
school plus an advisory committee of busi- 
nessmen. Too frequently business ma- 
chines are ordered without even consult- 
ing the business teacher. These machines 
should be purchased with consideration 
being given to economy, service, and usage 
of the machine in business offices. 

The practice of trading in machines by 
administrators on the basis of trade-in 
value alone is indefensible. It is unfair 
to students if office machines are selected 
merely because they are low in price or 
because they have a relatively high trade- 
in value. Most progressive school systems 
trade in typewriters at intervals of from 
three to five years. Most other office ma- 
chines should not be kept more than ten 
years. No arbitrary rule of a permanent 
nature can be laid down in this respect; 
technological progress can easily outmode 
existing equipment and practices in a 
short time. School officials should also 
keep constantly informed regarding busi- 
ness trends in the use of electric type- 
writers. 

There is a growing trend toward the 
renting of business machines other than 
typewriters on a monthly basis. There are 
several advantages of the rental plan. 
Schools are assured of having modern 
equipment at all times. Also there is no 
maintenance cost, and repair service is pro- 
vided as often as needed since the ma- 
chine compariy is interested in seeing that 
the user is, happy with the performance of 
the machine for good will purposes. 


Repair Machines Promptly. In order 
that office machines may perform effi- 
ciently, they must be kept in proper repair. 
If a machine gets out of order, a repair- 
man should be called as soon as possible. 


Many administrators have the erroneous 
idea that many machines must be out of 
order to justify calling a repairman. Money 
and training time is being wasted every 
minute a machine is not in proper working 


order. Also, a machine that is out of 
order in a classroom becomes a great temp- 
tation for students to see if the machine 
is really out of order or to see if they 
can fix it. A more expensive repair job 
is usually the outcome. The best practice 
is to call the repairman promptly for any 
needed repairs. 

The yearly contract plan for mainte- 
nance of business machines has certain 
advantages that should not be overlooked. 
In addition to providing prompt repair 
service as often as needed, the company 
maintains a periodic inspection and oiling 
service at regular intervals, thus increas- 
ing the life of the machine as well as 
giving more satisfactory performance. 


© “Make-up Credit” Department. Is your 
business department a “make-up credit” 
department? There will always be stu- 
dents who need extra credits to meet the 
requirements for graduation. Perhaps it 
just seems as though these students are 
always thrown in a business class, but a 
student placed in an advanced business 
class without the proper background tends 
either to slow up the entire class or become 
a discipline problem, or both. 

Other students should not be arbitrarily 
scheduled in business courses merely to 
provide them with the necessary credits 
for graduation. If such students elect 
business courses for this reason, business 
teachers should not lower standards to ac- 
commodate them and thus impair the ef- 
fectiveness of the business department. 
Furthermore, the practice of some admin- 
istrators of requiring teachers to pass 
almost 100 per cent of the students is in- 
defensible. If the business department is 
to be held responsible for preparing boys 
and girls for office jobs, obstacles of this 
nature should be removed. 

If large numbers of students find it 
necessary to take business subjects in 
which they are not interested or for which 
they are unprepared in order to acquire 
credits, obviously the solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the enrichment of the general 
curriculum. It is the responsibility of 
administrators to provide suitable electives 
for such students. No student should be 
forced into a so-called elective. 


© Qualified Teachers. The practice of 
having a person not trained in the methods 
of teaching business subjects conduct 
classes in this area cannot be justified. 
Quite frequently, administrators feel that 
anyone can “hold” classes in the business 
subjects, whereas the methods and philoso- 
phies needed for the teaching of these 
subjects are entirely different from those 
needed to teach general education subjects. 
Furthermore, no teacher can teach skills 
and knowledges which he does not possess. 

In many high schools, student enroll- 
ments in business subjects result in enough 
classes for one or more full-time business 
teachers with one or more business classes 
left over. These classes are often assigned 
to a general education teacher. Such a 
practice seriously weakens the business de- 
partment. Probably the subjects which 
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are most frequently assigned to other 
teachers are general business and type- 
writing, subjects which are vital to the 
effectiveness of the business education pro- 
gram, 

Since business teachers are qualified in 
the field of general education but the re- 
verse of this is not true, a part-time 
business teacher should always be one who 
is well qualified to teach business subjects. 
The administrator who is genuinely inter- 
ested in the quality of instruction which 
the students receive will bear this in mind 
when hiring an extra teacher. In addition 
to the advantages already given, such a 
practice will permit future growth in busi- 
ness enrollments as well as make possible 
the provision of a more complete program 
of business education instead of limiting 
the offerings merely to bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typewriting. 

e Extra-curricular Activities. Everyone 
watits to do his fair share of extra work. 
Business education teachers are no excep- 
tion. However, the business teacher, be- 
cause of his special skills in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand, is often called 
on to do more of the extra-curricular work 
than is his fair share. 

The typewriting and duplicating of the 
school newspaper; typewriting copy and 
handling money for the yearbook; handling 
money for plays, festivals, athletics, and 
other activities; and keeping the set of 
books for the school are some of the ac- 
tivities which always seem to fall into the 
hands of the business teacher. Equaliza- 
tion of this work load among all teachers 
will do much in strengthening morale 
among faculty members as well as en- 
abling the business teacher to do a better 
job of instruction. 

Equal pay for caual work is the govern- 
ing principle which should be applied in 
the allocation of extra-curricular activi- 
ties. If it seems feasible for the business 
teacher to handle more than the normal 
amount of such activities and if he is 
willing to do so, he should be remunerated 
for the abnormal load. 

© Provision for Work E.rperience. To 
bridge the gap successfully between class- 
room theory and practical office experi- 
ence, there should be a cooperative work 
experience program in the curriculum. 
Many administrators cannot sec the value 
in this important aspect of student train- 
ing. They believe it to be another “frill,” 
one that will require an undue amount of 
coordination and time. 

Agreed, it will take time and coordina- 
tion, but the benefit to the students will 
be worth the effort. Since a work experi- 
ence program results in better qualified 
business graduates, it will therefore reflect 
favorably on the school. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
a work-experience program that does not 
provide the necessary amount of released 
time for the coordinating teachers is only 
a make-believe program and is, therefore, 
indefensible. Furthermore, provision for 
released time should not be a matter of 
convenience to the school schedule each 
year, but should depend on the amount of 
supervision to be done. 

© Cooperation with Businessmen. A co- 
operative relationship between the schools 
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and business will result in mutual benefits. 
Administrators shouid be aware of this 
fact and encourage their business teachers 
to cultivate friendships and close coopera- 
tion with the local businessmen. These 
businessmen can play an important part in 
helping keep the business. curriculum up to 
date, in. providing a laboratory for the 
observance of modern office procedures, in 
giving counsel and aid in securing modern 
office equipment, and the like. 

By cooperating with businessmen the 
school gains in public relations. Business- 
men gain an understanding of the problems 
of the school and of what the business 
department is trying to accomplish. The 
administrator who fails to encourage a 
close working relationship between busi- 
ness teachers and local businessmen is neg- 
lecting a very important medium for im- 
proving the business education program in 
his school. 

© Orientation of Students Entering High 
School. Every principal wants a good 
orientation program for his new students. 
This orientation program cannot be accom- 
plished effectively if a teacher other than 
a business teacher discusses the business 
curriculum with the students. 

Every department should be represented 
to discuss with the students the objectives 
and course offerings of that particular de- 
partment. If only one teacher is used 
in the orientation program, that teacher 
normally will tend to emphasize the courses 
or department with which he is associated. 
Tt is obviously unfair to the students not 
to have every department repres-nted in 
order that they might receive authoritative 
answers to their questions. 

© Guidance in Business Education. Ad- 
ministrators are naturally interested in 
turning out a good product from their 
schools. The business teacher is just as 
anxious to help administrators realize their 
goal. In some schools business teachers 
are faced with the almost impossible task 
of preparing well-qualified graduates from 
low-ability material. Administrators should 
see to'it that not all low-ability students 
are directed into the business field. The 
business department can and should assume 
its fair share of responsibility toward stu- 
dents of limited ability. It should be kept 
in mind that students of low ability have 
a very limited potential and unless given 
the type of training commensurate with 
their abilities and placed in jobs of a simi- 
lar nature will reflect unfavorably upon 
the school. 

It is the responsibility of the school to 
provide a guidance program which will 
help all students to select fields of training 
in accordance with their interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. Such a guidance pro- 
gram requires qualified personnel. In those 
schools where guidance is handled chiefly 
by guidance directors or counselors, their 
preparation should include specific training 
in business education. In those schools 
where subject matter teachers participate 
in the formal guidance program, it is in- 
defensible for the business education de- 
partment not to be represented. 

Also it is the responsibility of the school 
to offer a curriculum which is sufficiently 
rich and varied that it will meet the needs 
of students of varying abilities. The prac- 


tice of placing students in a shorthand 
class, for instance, whose aptitudes and 
educational background indicate conclu- 
sively that they have no chance of success 
is not only a waste of the taxpayers’ money 
but is a hindrance to those who can suc- 
ceed and often has serious emotional con- 
sequences for those who cannot. 


Summary 

These are some of the important 
persistent indefensible practices 
which are to be found in the  sec- 
ondary schools of the country. It is 
realized that not all of them are to 
be found in any one school, that 
many schools are guilty of only a 
few, and that in some schools these 
practices have long since disappeared. 
But where these practices still per- 
sist, they create a drag, as it were, 
upon effective education for busi- 
ness. Students are denied proper 
working conditions and learning ma- 
terials; they are denied sufficient 
class time for the accomplishment of 
business entrance standards ; and they 
fail to receive effective instruction. 

Administrators are genuinely in- 
terested in the welfare of each indi- 
vidual student and in the success of 
the school as a whole. They recognize 
that the business department is a 
great public relations department for 
the school. They realize that busi- 
nessmen evaluate the success of a 
school, for the most part, by the vo- 
cational efficiency of its business 
graduates. They are interested in the 
removal of all the obstacles which 
prevent business departments from 
achieving the success expected of 
them. 

This article is written not from 
a pessimistic viewpoint of business 
education but with the hope that cer- 
tain practices may be spotlighted and 
discussed and that, insofar as possi- 
ble, practical suggestions may be of- 
fered which will help eliminate them. 
Therefore, it is hoped that adminis- 
trators and teachers will evaluate 
their business education programs in 
the light of these suggestions with a 
view to discovering any practices 
which may be a deterrent to progress. 
If all of these practices could be 
removed, business education would 
move ahead at least twenty-five 
years. Let’s keep practice in line with 
knowledge. 
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“OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE" 


(Continued from page 341) 


voting group often overlooked ? 
This meeting revealed some of the 
existing semantic problems. This 
was a meeting which created an 
awareness of the importance of con- 
tinuous instead of sporadic attention 
“by the people” to educational needs. 
This kind of preparation is necessary 


in the effort to secure democratic ac- . 


tion by any group with which we are 
familiar—the alumni association, the 
business education associations, the 
social and business groups, as well as 
of the White-House Conference. Is 
it always a part of the effort or are 
short-cuts frequently taken ? 

If those attending the regional con- 
ference return to their communities, 
their homes and their businesses and 
continue to study their needs and 
seek solutions; if they do acquaint 
others with the problems, they will 
help achieve action “by the people.” 
Complacency, apathy, passiveness are 
all attributes which help to promote 
failure. Ideas “of the people” are 
wasted, no matter how admirable, un- 
less action “by the people’ follows. 
Will these people function in their 
communities or forget the meeting in 
a few days? 


It is a wise government, a wise ex- 
ecutive council, a wise administration, 
a wise officer which can activate the 
first two of the phrases in the title 
“of the people, by the people” ; when 
this has been accomplished the third 
“for the people” is most likely to re- 
sult. If we as teachers don’t always 
function in the first area, there is 
certainly much for us to do in the 
second where the processes with 
which we are familiar function well 
—open discussion, full examination 
of all the facts, equal opportunity for 
expression, clear definition. Should 
we examine the opportunities for 
these practices in the organizations 
which we support ? 

Most individuals believe in action 
“by the people”. By their own par- 
ticipation, however, it is evident that 
they believe in this principle only so 
long as they are not personally in- 
volved. Those of us who feel that 
way should not be critical if the 
White House Conference (or any 
other conference) does become a 
“white-wash” conference, nor if one 
person dominates the leadership in 
an organization. We will probably 
have helped it to happen. 


“A LITTLE PEPPER GOES A LONG WAY" 
(Continued from page 343) 


things the way we do. Second, no 
one knows the nature of our eco- 
nomic and social future. Only a 
seer could provide the kind of un- 
derstanding which would be neces- 
sary to do this. Teachers are by no 
means seers. Time must solve many 
problems. An hour or two of work, 
even three or four, with the most in- 
telligent and most sympathetic guid- 
ance officer cannot solve a person’s 
problems. Here and there when the 
teacher sees an opportunity, he can 
make a measurable contribution to- 
wards a person’s feeling of security 
and competency in directing his own 
life. This is of course desirable, but 
the point of ditainishing return is 
soon reached in guidance. 
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Committee Work: 

The idea of having children work 
in groups in committees is a good one 
if used cautiously. Committee work 
is cayenne pepper and must be used 
very sparingly. For certain purposes 
such as thrashing out ideas, commit- 
tee work is excellent provided stu- 
dents have been trained to do com- 
mittee work and have some basis for 
arriving at an idea. Carried to an 
extreme it is absurd. A class in ele- 
mentary shorthand was recently 
noted to be using committee work as 
a means of study! 


Problem Solving: 
It’is said that we think only when 
we have problems to solve that re- 


solving 
therefore should be a major element 
in the learning of every student. 
Nevertheless when we make problem 
solving the be-all and end-all of 
school work we are carrying a good 


quire thinking. Problem 


idea to the extreme. To solve prob- 
lems without adequate facts and with- 
out adequate background is a bit of 
nonsense. In the final analysis prob- 
lem solving is something that takes 
place in the storm and stress of daily 
life. School work should be a prel- 
ude to problem solving. To attain 
this purpose we need to have experi- 
ence in problem solving, but even 
more we need to get the facts and 
the skills which serve as a basis for 
problem solving. 

Finally and most important, culti- 
vated people think for the sake of 
thinking and not merely to solve 
problems. That is what makes us 
human beings who are more than 
animals. 

Business teachers have been prac- 
ticing these ideas in intelligent forms 
for a long time. For example, the 
practice set in bookkeeping is a fine 
example of a project-solving enter- 
prise. Fortunately most teachers and 
more especially business teachers 
have been wary of the extremes. 
Nevertheless here and there are some 
teachers who take the new gospel 
with all the fervor of a new convert. 

Slow down, brethren, the world has 
been going on a long time. Stay with 
the tried and the true; experiment 
cautiously with the extremes. 
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Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible 
emergency by sharing your life-giving 
blood now. 


Call Your Local Red 
Cross Today and 
Make an 
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HOOLS 
REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on recuest 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Professional Training jor Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Busi Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine rses 
Day and Evening Sessions 


1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portiand 5, Oregon 
NEW IDEAS’ IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


& STRATTON BUSINESS 


BRYANT 
INSTITUTE 

1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 

Established 1854 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota's Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. In Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two vears’ duration. 


C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor 


Maine 
Catalogue on request 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


1é Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
f 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 


A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial and 
Busi Machi: Courses 


One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
p72 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


javenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Estahlished 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Acccunting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building Tiffin, Ohio 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


First in Shreveport—Since 1900 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 

Machines and Related Subjects 
MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 

13232 Texas Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER'S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City bene of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the Management Institute 
of General Education and Extension Services, New York University 


INTEGRATION OF MECHANICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Accounting “theory” is considered 
in some quarters as something to be 
treated in a somewhat mystical man- 
ner after the mechanics of the subject 
have been mastered. But it seems to 
me that the philosophy of accounting 
had better be taught along with the 
mechanics so that a better understand- 
ing of the accounting processes may 
be acquired by the student. 


The Philosophy 

The contemporary philosophy of 
accounting has been developed during 
the past two decades and is the result 
of the re-examination of accounting 
principles and procedures that has 
taken place in that period of time. 
The core of this. philosophy is that 
accounting consists of a series of con- 
ventions implemented by various pos- 
tulates and that the accountant uses 
professional judgment in applying the 
conventions and postulates. The tech- 
nique of accounting is, of course, 
based on the axiom that the assets 
owned by a business, measured in 
terms of money units, are equal to the 
equities of the owners and creditors 
in the assets. 


Debit and Credit 


Since the technique of debit and 
credit is the life of accounting, this 
must be introduced at an early stage 
of the course. But it should not be 
taught as though it were an immuta- 
ble law of nature. Rather it should 
be shown that it is a convention. My 
favorite question in this connection is : 
“Why is an asset account debited 
when the asset increases?’ The 
answer, needless to say, is that this 
procedure is conventional, having 
been adopted several hundred years 
ago. I take care to point out to the 
class that accountants might now 
agree to reverse the system of debit 
and credit but that since nothing 
would be gained by changing it, the 
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system originally adopted continues 
to be followed. 

Depreciation and Other Deductions 

from Revenue 

Then in teaching depreciation | 
like to peint out that the procedure 
in assigning the cost of property and 
equipment to revenue is also on a 
conventional basis since it is not pos- 
sible to allocate these costs on a fac- 
tual basis. Also, I show how the ac- 
countant must use judgment in the 
matter of determining the estimate of 
the useful life of the asset to be de- 
preciated and in the selection of the 
method to be used in apportioning 
the cost. 

Similarly, the student should be 
taught that other deductions from 
revenue require the exercise of pro- 
fessional judgment. Among these 
are the estimate of uncollectible ac- 
counts and the estimates of antici- 
pated costs and losses. 


Inventories 


With respect to stating inventories, 
it is important for the student to un- 
derstand that the process is largely 
conventional. 
larly to the generally accepted rule 
of “cost or market, whichever is 
lower.” The student should be in- 
formed that this is a convention which 
is not entirely logical since by it there 
is recognized an unrealized loss but 
not an unrealized gain. After this it 
should be pointed out that the dis- 
crepancy in logic is covered by the 
assumption of an attitude of “con- 
servatism.” 

Then there is the matter of pro- 
fessional judgment in applying the 
conventional rules. For the account- 
ant must decide whether the FIFO, 
LIFO, average cost, or some other 
procedure shall be followed. 


The Money Postulate 
A comprehension of the underly- 


This applies particu- 


ing postulates is also necessary for 
an understanding of accouniting. 
Among these is the assumption, con- 
trary to fact, that the value of the 
dollar is constant. student 
should be informed that although it 
would be desirable to adjust the ac- 
counting data to a common monetary 
base, this is not done because no sat- 
isfactory procedure for such adjust- 
ment has been devised. This instruc- 
tion makes the student conscious of 
the nature of accounting measure- 
ment and prevents his subconscious 
assumption that the accounting meas- 
urements are precise. 


Cost 


Another phase of accounting 
philosophy which tends to clarify the 
processes is that accounting is large- 
ly a matter of accounting for costs. 
These costs are in the course of time 
converted into expenses and deducted 
from revenue. The central problem 
of accounting thus resolves itself in- 
to that of the assignment of costs to 
revenue. The unassigned costs are 
in the nature of assets. From this it 
follows that assets may be classified 
into two categories: (1) cash and 
claims to cash and (2) unamortized 
costs. 


Understanding the Results 


Now what I am driving at is that 
the teaching of the philosophy of ac- 
counting along with the technique 
has the effect of avoiding false pre- 
conceptions and of imparting an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the re- 
sults of the accounting processes: the 
financial statements. The student 
will realize that precision of the 
statement data is impossible since 
these data are largely on a conven- 
tional basis. Further, that the state- 
ments do not show the financial con- 
dition of a business but rather the 
position of the accounting for that 
business. And that the balance sheet 
does not show the value of property 
and equipment in the ordinary sense 
of the word but rather the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of such as- 
sets. Also that the stated net income 
is not absolute but relative, being 
dependent on what conventional pro- 
cedures are used by the accountant in 
his work. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow ‘ 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS ON 
CERTAIN ISSUES IN EDUCATION, 
1933-1950 one 


Ed. D. Thesis 
New York University 


by JOHN KENNETH ROACH 
University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


This study examined conflicting view- 
points on problems relating to teacher- 
education in order (1) to determine the 
fundamental issues in the field, (2) to 
analyze these issues into their controversial 
elements, and (3) to present and interpret 
the opinions in regard to such issues of a 
large sampling of recognized leaders (a) 
in general teacher education and (b) in 
business teacher education. 

The issues contained in the study were 
obtained primarily from the literature in 
teacher education—on the grounds that 
disagreement over teacher-education prac- 
tice should find expression in the literature 
covering this field. 

The issues dealt with were selected on 
the basis of their significance in determin- 
ing and redefining policy in teacher educa- 
tion. They consist of the following prob- 
lems : 

1. Is federal financial assistance to edu- 
cation necessary in order to lessen the dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity ? 

2. Has the federal government, under 
our economic, social and political theories 
and practices, any obligation to assure rea- 
sonably equal educational opportunity to all 
our youth? 

3. To what extent, if amy, should the 
federal government participate in the 
financial support of our schools? 

4. What federal controls, if any, should 
accompany the granting of federal financial 
assistance to education ? 

5. Should the policy of granting federal 
aid for specific educational purposes be 
continued ? 

6. Is unification of the program for 
teacher education desirable? How can such 
unification best be accomplished ? 

7. What policy, or policies, should gov- 
ern admissions to teacher-training institu- 
tions 

8. What type, or types, of institutions 
should have the responsibility tor the pre- 
service education of teachers? 

9. Should teachers colleges be profes- 
sional schools, concentrating solely on the 
education of teachers, or should they be 
multiple-purpose institutions? 

10. What is the optimum number of col- 
lege years needed to prepare capable 
students for their initial (not internship) 
teaching position ? 

11. What should be the nature of the 
fifth year in the teacher-education pro- 
gram? 

12. Should students in teacher education 
be required to follow a highly prescribed 
curriculum ? 
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13. To whom, primarily, should the func- 
tion of certification be given? 

14. Upon what basis (or bases) should 
certificates be granted? 

15. What types of teaching certificates 
should be issued? 

16. Who should assume the responsibility 
for the placement of teachers? 

17. Should membership in an organiza- 
tion considered subversive by the state 
and/or federal government be sufficient 
grounds for dismissing teachers from pub- 
licly supported schools? 

18. Should teachers be required to take 
special loyalty oaths? 

19. Should the school deal with contro- 
versial issues and, if so, in what manner? 

20. Should educational associations af- 
filiate with labor? 

21. What policies should the teaching 
profession adopt in its efforts to further 
the cause of education? 

22. What should be the place of federal 
social security in teacher-retirement pro- 
grams? 


A SURVEY AND EVALUATION OF THE 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 
THE LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIANA .. . 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Indiana University 


by EARL P. TREGILGUS 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


preliminary investigaiion was con- 
ducted by questionnaire and personal inter- 
view to determine the status of employee 
training within the industries. 233 returns 
were analyzed and used as a basis for the 
second part of the study, which consisted 
of an evaluation of the training programs 
reported in the preliminary investigation. 
An evaluation check-list was submitted to 
each of 250 persons participating in the 
training activities of the 130 establish- 
ments reporting a training program. A 
total of 144 usable replies was received 
from 91 of the 130 establishments ad- 
dressed. 

It appears that most employees receive 
some form of training for the job they are 
to do. The training of route salesmen is 
usually longer and more intensive than that 
of production workers. In most cases the 
plant owner is responsible for employee 
training. Most training is of the “tell ’em 
and show ’em” variety; visual aids are 
seldom used. Adequate training tools and 
materials are not always available, yet the 
available training tools are not fully 
utilized. Little use is made of the services 


of distributive education personnel in the 
training of employees. The labor turnover 
rate is too high to reflect a healthy condi- 
tion within the industries. 

Trainers seem to possess to a satisfactory 
degree most of the personal traits and 
qualities considered desirable in a good 
trainer. The evidences of good teaching 
practices on the part of the trainers ap- 
pear less frequently than the evidences of 
desirable personal traits and qualities. 
Most of the objectives of the training pro- 
grams are usually achieved, although with 
varying degree of success, The training 
programs seem to meet the present needs 
of the industries, are worth their cost of 
operation, need to be modified to meet 
changing conditions, but could not be dis- 
continued or shortened without ill ef- 
fects. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BOOK- 
KEEPING PRINCIPLES AND ACTIVITIES 
USED ON THE JOB AS PRESENTED IN 
TEXTBOOKS AND BY TEACHERS ... 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Kentucky 


by MARTHA F. HILL 
Ferris Institute 
Big Rapids, Michigan 


This study was undertaken to discover 
what bookkeeping activities are performed 
in business offices and whether or not text- 
books discuss and teach those activities. 

Twenty-three theses and dissertations 
which dealt with on-the-job studies and 
were completed between 1926 and 1949 in 
graduate schools throughout the United 
States were studied and a master list of 
174 bookkeeping principles and activities 
was compiled. The bookkeeping textbooks 
were examined to see which of these duties 
and principles were discussed. A question- 
naire was completed by 301 teachers of 
bookkeeping from 11 states where they in- 
dicated which of these duties and principles 
they taught, and gave reasons for not 
teaching those omitted. 

From the study, it was found that teach- 
ers teach and textbooks discuss most of the 
activities and principles that ranked high 
in percentage of performance and do not 
teach so many of the lower ranking items. 
They agree on the omission of several top- 
ranking activities and principles. Both 
teachers and texibooks should cover the 
records kept for taxes of various kinds 
more thoroughly than they now do. Text- 
books should place more emphasis on work 
done in connection with banking activities 
and teachers need to do more work in the 
area of records kept by small businesses, 
such as the combined cash. journal. 

From this study, teachers may see what 
bookkeeping activities and principles are 
being performed in business offices and 
whether or not these iterms are covered in 
bookkeeping textbooks, They may also 
compare their own classroom work with 
that of the teachers included in this study. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 


NEW FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


The Right Touch 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration has produced a color film with 
Hollywood stars in order to encourage 
young women into a secretarial career. The 
Right Touch features Cathy O’Donnell as 
the secretary and Jeffrey Lynn as the nar- 
rator. It is the story of a secretary and 
her career—as a student, as a typist in a 
company steno pool, and eventually as a 
responsible private-secretary. The 18-minute 
film depicts the ideal secretary, who uses 
her head, her hands, and her heart in order 
to please her boss. 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion, the National Secretaries Association, 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, and Charm magazine provided tech- 
nical assistance. 

The film is available free of charge 
from the IBM Film Library, Endicott, 
New York, or from any IBM branch of- 
fice. 


The Most for Your Money 


This is the first of two films in the 
Consumer Living series correlated with 
Consumer Living, a standard textbook 
for business and guidance courses by Wil- 
helms. Designed for guidance, home eco- 
nomics, and business at the junior and 
senior high school levels, it illustrates the 
basic principles of sound consumer buy- 
ing. Two representative buying problems 
are presented and satisfactorily solved. For 
direct purchase of this new 14-minute film, 
write Text-Film* Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42d 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Price is $85. 

The second of these films, “Leisure 
Time,” is in preparation. Both should be 
available from your rental agency in a 
short time. 


Make Sense With Your Clothing Dollars 


A color filmstrip lecture, Make Sense 
With Your Clothing Dollars, has just been 
released by the Consumer Education De- 
partment of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion. Especially applicable for showing to 
school and adult education groups, this 
filmstrip dramatizes the idea that being 
well dressed depends: more on careful 
thought in planning and’ building a ward- 
robe than on the amount of money spent. 

A companion film to the booklet, Money 
Management, Your Clothing Dollar, it 
shows how principles of wardrobe plan- 
ning, buying, and care as developed in the 
booklet are put into practical use to help 
a typical family solve its clothing prob- 
lems. How to decide what clothes are 
needed and how to fit costs into the total 
budget are explained to give every viewer 
personal help that will assist him in mak- 
ing wiser choices and better use of his 
clothing dollars. Basic information on 
proper fit, good workmanship, and suitable 
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fabrics in clothing, the use of color as a 
wardrobe coordinator, and the role acces- 
sories can play provide additional help in 
building attractive and suitable wardrobes. 

Make Sense With Your Clothing Dollars 
is a 35mm silent filmstrip in color, accom- 
panied by a script to be read as the pic- 
tures are being shown. The film is avail- 
able to groups on free loan for one week. 
Reservations should be made at least one 
month in advance. The booklet, Money 
Management, Your Clothing Dollar, is 
available for 10c to cover postage and han- 
dling costs. Either or both may be ob- 
tained from the Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


What Does Advertising Do? 


College classes in advertising and intro- 
duction to business will find this filmstrip 
in color helpful. The place of advertising 
in the American economy is outlined. Dis- 
tribution, competition, marketing, and pro- 
duction, it is explained, are helped by ad- 
vertising. The work of the various agen- 
cies such as The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Better Business Bu- 
reaus, and the Advertising Council are out- 
lined. 

This filmstrip was prepared with the 
cooperation of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; showing time, 
13 minutes, 334% rpm playback. 

Purchase or rent from The Audio-Vis- 
ual Extension Service. The City College 


17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


For sale at $20; for rent $3. 


It's Everybody's Business 


This new animated Technicolor motion 


picture is now available from the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; purchase price $130; rental 
$15 for 30 days. 

This is an educational and highly enter- 
taining explanation of the American busi- 
ness system. Perhaps your local chamber 


of commerce will cooperate in securing | 


and showing this film. 


Birth of a Florida Key 


The story of the Florida Keys, a chain 
of 700 islands extending into the Carib- 
bean Sea—each one the original creation 
of bush and bird—is close enough to the 
experience of many students to make its 


showing worthwhile in economic geogra- _ 


phy classes, and possibly before other 
groups. Many students or’ their parents 
have visited Fiorida and some of them 
have gone on to the Keys. The life of 
people as well as wild life make this~an 
interesting film. It may be secured through 
Films of the National Distributors, 62 W. 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y.; 14 min., 
sound B & W $45, color $140. Try, of 


course, your favorite rental agency. 


Don't let this happen 
in your classes! 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach type- 
writing the right way unless every pupil 
in the class SEES every demonstration! 
Here's where the KARLO Stand proves 
its superiority for modern “audio-visual” 
typewriting training. Its adjustable height 
(35° to 48") and free-rolling casters 
mean it can be arranged so EVERYONE 
can see without craning. It's sturdy and 
steady as a desk . . . all-metal base . . . 
hardwood top ... takes no more floor 
space than machine it supports. Send 
name and address today for full details to 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MAUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ,? ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 


American businesses lost more than 70 
million dollars because of illegible hand- 
writing, last year, according to Albert G. 
Frost, president of the Handwriting Foun- 


dation. 


The Marken transparent typewriter bail 
can be installed in place of a solid metal 
paper-lock bar on most standard makes of 
typewriters, giving clear visibility. This is 
a product of J. J. Kennedy Corp., Byram, 
Connecticut. 


In 1900 there were only three million 
people in America 65 years of age or older, 
representing 4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Today, there are about 13 million 
people in this age group, representing 8 per 
cent of the population, according to Busi- 


ness Week. 


A stenographer filing papers in a four- 
drawer cabinet has an energy output nearly 
twice that of a housewife ironing a man’s 
shirt, according to the findings from ex- 
periments with a Lauru Platform at E. I. 
duPont de Nemours’ Haskell Laboratory 


for Toxicology and Industrial ]edicine. 
This machine records accurately tle physi- 
cal effort required for any job. 

Dr. Lucien A. Brouha, head of the Has- 
kell physiology division, believes the in- 
strument will help Du Pont evaluate train- 
ing programs, plan better workiig meth- 
ods, design worker aids and screen em- 
ployees for certain jobs. His objective: 
To reduce worker fatigue and increase job 
efficiency. 


Mechanical pencils that write with liquid 
lead are being offered by Parker Pen Com- 
pany this spring. The company claims that 
the liquid graphite capsule will write six 
times as long |. 2 conventional lead pencil 
and will w=. the equivalent of a line 
three miles 


James Carry, an M. W. Kellogg Co. 
executive, advises executives to learn 
shorthand. Carry says it is especially good 
for meetings. “I find it often startles peo- 
ple to have me read them word for word 
what they said, but it does help me keep 
things on an even keel.” 


Career Publications, Incorporated, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York, 
publishes Career, The Annual Guide to 
Business Opportunities, annually. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, publishes a monthly, 
Stet, The House Magazine for House 
Maaazine Editors. 


The gross national product of the United 
States (value of all goods and services 
produced) stands at $356 billion. 


The harder and longer one rubs with an 
eraser the hotter it gets. It’s wise to pre- 
vent this by pausing frequently in erasing 
to cool eraser, blowing. on it as it is poised 
close to paper. This will also blow eraser 
crumbs over and out of typewriter. 


Travelers can now borrow a typewriter 
to work while aloft. Delta-C&S Air Lines 
now uses the lightweight Olivetti portable 
typewriter known as “Lettera 22,” which 
can be mounted on the standard food trays. 
It weighs less than nine pounds and has a 
height of only three inches. 


Gai-Tronics Corporation, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, is manufacturing a special tele- 
phone whose volume can be adjusted ac- 
cording to the noisiness of the area, thus 
eliminating the need fo} a soundproof 
booth. 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 


Principles Teaching 
Typewriting 


You will be sent free on request an |8- 
page booklet that states the principles 
of psychology on which most psycholo- 
gists agree. Then there is an explanation 
of how these are applied in 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edi- 
tion, by Lessenberry and Crawford. 


Write for booklet No. C573. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


{Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y, 
Dallas 2 


Announcing Fall Publication 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program, The Management 
Institute, Division of General Education and Extension Services, 


@ An exposition of the accounting processes for 
those who do not intend to become accountants 
but require a knowledge of accounting in connec- 
tion with their professional work. 


@ A useful text for a brief course for lawyers, engi- 
neers, economists, statisticians, credit men, in- 
vestors, and business executives. E 


@ First run examination copy will be sent to teachers 
on request. Reserve your copy now. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, N. Y. 


by 
John N. Myer 


New York University 
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NEW MATERIALS 


‘The title of an interesting Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of lowa (Des 
Moines, Iowa) booklet is Sales Promotion 


Letters. 


The National Service Institute, Shop 
307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
markets No! Yes! Words Make the Dif- 
ference, a small pamphlet by Lew Parmen- 
ter subtitled “A Glossary of Educational 
Public Relations Words.” Five cents per 
copy, $3 per hundred. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., has published a 
folder, Writing Yardstick, A Tool for 
More Effective Writing. 

A General Motors Corporation (Detroit, 
Michigan) pamphlet, At Ease with Eng- 
lish, emphasizes both oral and written Eng- 
lish as important tools in any business. 


Write to the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, 110 North Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, for the following free 
pamphlets on commodity trading: How 
Commodities Are Bought and Scld, Here’s 
How to Trade in Futures, Bank Financing 
of Commodity Hedge Loans, and Is There 
a “Future” in Your Future? 


The problems of intra-office telephone 
communications are outlined in the booklet, 
Just as the Doctor Looks Inside, available 
from Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


You can get four job charts for college 
women, including one describing “Jobs in 


Business Fields,” for fifty cents. Each 
chart is 17 by 22 inches. Write B’Nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 


R_ Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Their new catalog contains useful material 
on occupations, career planning, and guid- 


ance. 
al 


Many good free teaching aids are avail- 
able from the Association of American 
Railroads, School and College Service, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. Their On the Track of Some Good 
Teaching Aids lists many old and new 
free materials about railroad travel. 


Money Management, Your Shelter Dol- 
lar is an authoritative guide for finding 
the best home suited to income and needs. 
Ten cents will buy a copy from the Con- 
sumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Tips to Typists, a brochure giving time- 
saving shortcuts and useful hints on im- 
proving typing skill may be obtained from 
Smith-Corona, Inc., Svracuse 1, N. Y. 
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For help. on how to develop sound 
money habits, Money Management, Your 
Budget is available for ten cents from the 
Consumer Education Department, House- 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


You can secure a chart illustrating nearly 
fifty different types of envelopes from the 
Envelope & Paper Corp., 121 Varick Street, 
New York, New York. 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 


H St. Northwest, Washington, D. C. has | 
published a yearly edition of Special Days, | 


Weeks, and Months, which is available at 
a single copy price of 25 cents. 


You may secure a National City Monthly 
Newsletter on business and economic con- 
ditions by having your name placed on the 
mailing list of the National City Bank of 


New York, 55 Wall Street, New York 17, 


New York. 

Your Keys to Success, a short manual 

on typing, use and care of typewriters, and 
special typewriter features is available from 
Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 
16, New York. 


A Faster Way to Do Figure Work, 
showing how to figure elapsed time, figure 
mark-up, chain discount, etc., on an adding 


machine, may be obtained from the Na- | 


tional Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 
al 

You can secure a brochure, Phone Con- 

versations Overhead, from Hush-A-Phone 


Corp., 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16, | 


New York. 

A follow-up of the 1924 Charters and 
Whitley’s study may be purchased for 50 
cents from Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 
3, New York. The new study, The Analysis 
of Secretarial Duties Thirty Years Later, 
includes significant data from the old re- 
port and compares these with facts with 
two more recent studies in terms of the de- 
velopment between 1924 and 1954. 


The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has published a new Postal Manual, 
which now has 268 pages of well-indexed, 
easily read material, reduced from 4,000 
pages of densely printed regulations. You 
can get a copy of this for 65 cents from 


the Government Printing Office, Washing- | 


ton, D. C. 


Tear Sheets for Teaching, by Charles H. 
Dent, Leonard B. Ambos, and ‘Nancy M. 
Holland is a teacher’s manual on how to 
use pictures and other materials clipped 
from magazines, newspapers, and other 
sources. The price is $1; discounts for 
quantity orders. Send to Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, Division of Education, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


| 


PENCIL VENDING 
MACHINES 


LOANED 


to our school customers in all the 
48 STATES, ALASKA, HAWAIll 
and PUERTO RICO. 


NO NEED TO BUY 
WHEN WE SUPPLY 


perpetual pencil vending service 
and 


Your choice of Consolidated, Mirado, 
Mongol, Ticonderoga, Venus-Velvet, 
or our ‘The OSCAR," the world’s 
finest top quality 5c pencils, with no 
increase in prices since starting busi- 
ness in 1941. 


Also STRATO, our newer 5c, bonded 
inexpensive, L-O-N-G-E-R profit pencil, 


America's finest pencils and pencil 
vending machine service for schools, 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 


vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 


DICTATION 
RECORDS 


More Play for Less 
| 90 $3.50 


For any shorthand, 5-record series: 60-70, 
80-90, 100-110, 120-130, 140-150 wpm. 45 min. 
previewed, sustained dictation each side. Un- 
breakable vinylite, high-fidelity, 10-in. micro- 
groove. Use on 3-speed player. 


Send today for information 


HERMAN MILLER DICTATION RECORDS 
2601 W. Olympic, L, A. 6, Calif. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EBTA Officers 


Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association at the organization’s annual 
convention held in Philadelphia last month. 

Other newly elected officers are: Vice- 
president, Marion G. Coleman, Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and Executive Board Mem- 
bers: Joseph E. Gruber and William C. 
Gordon. Mr. Gruber is Acting Director 
of Business Education in New York City 
and Mr. Gordon is Dean at Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Continuing in office are Earl F. Rock, 
Central High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Treasurer and Evelyn R. Kulp, Am- 
bler Joint High School, Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania, Secretary. Other board mem- 
bers are: Past President Sanford L. 
Fisher, Fisher Junior College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Donald J. Post, Post 
Junior College, Waterbury, Connecticut; 
Helen J. Keily, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts; and E. Duncan 
Hyde, Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

It has been announced that the next 
convention of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association will be held next Easter 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Dotson Elected WBEA President 


The members of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association at their fifth 
annual meeting in San Diego, California 
elected Verner L. Dotson, Director of 
Business Education in the Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, President for the next year. 
The new Vice-President is Jesse R. Black, 
Brigham Young University, 
Utah. Clisby Edlefsen, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho was elected Treasurer 
and Phillip Ashworth, assistant supervisor 
of Business Education in San Diego City 
Schools, is Secretary. 


Polishook Named BERA 
Research Director 


William M. Polishook, Assistant Dean 
of Temple University Teachers College 
and Director of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, has been appointed Re- 
search Director of Business Education Re- 
search Associates. This post was held by 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols until his 
death. 

Dr. Polishook is active in professional 
organizations. He is chairman of the Na- 
tional Correspondence Courses Committee 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and is director of the National Cor- 
respondence School conducted by that or- 
ganization. He was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Director of 
Guidance and Placement and Administra- 
tive Assistant at Clifford J. Scott High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, before 
going to Temple University. His doctorate 
study won the 1945 Delta Pi Epsilon Re- 
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search Award. His Doctor’s degree is 
from New York University. 

Business Education Research Associates, 
a non-profit organization incorporated for 
the purpose of developing and disseminat- 
ing important research studies in the field 
of business education, has published a 
number of important studies in the private 
business school field and has given im- 
petus to a nation-wide movement toward 
accreditation of independent business 
schools. 


UBEA Summer Meeting 


Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, has been appointed ciiairman 
of the Planning Committee for the North 
Central Area Representative Assembly of 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion to be held in Chicago on July 4. 
Members of the committee who will as- 
sist with the planning are Ray Rupple, 
Mearl Guthrie, Lewis Toll, and Vermal 
Carmichael. Members of the local com- 
mittee are Wilbur S. Doak, Edith Sid- 
ney, and Robert Stickler. 

A meeting of the UBEA Representative 
Assembly is scheduled for 10:00 in the 
morn‘ng and a luncheon meeting will be 
held at 12:30 P.M. Both the Represen- 
tative Assembly meeting and the lunch- 
eon will be held at the Morrison Hotel. 
Business teachers who will be in Chicago 
for the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association have been invited to at- 
tend both of these meetings. 


Mountain-Plains Convention 


The theme for the annual convention 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association, to be held at the Albany 
Hotel in Denver on June 16-17-18, will 
be “These Things We Know.” 

Vernon V. Payne, President of the as- 
sociation, will preside at the banquet on 
Thursday evening. 

Madeline Strony of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Divis‘on will be the speaker for the 
morning session on Friday. Following a 
Delta Pi Epsilon luncheon there will be a 
panel discussion. Ruth Anderson is sched- 
uled to speak at the meeting and Her- 
man G. Enterline will be chairman of the 
panel discussion. The panel will be made 
up of N. Herbert Freeman, Robert A. 
Lowry, Tames R. Meehan, Madeline 
Strony, Herbert A. Tonne, and Theodore 
Woodward. 

On Saturday morning those who at- 
tended the convention will form discus- 
sion groups. Each group will have a 
chairman. recorder, and consultant from 
the MPBEA region, and a consultant from 
outside. The groups will discuss prob- 
lems in typewriting, general business, 
bookkeeping, clerical office practice, and 
shorthand. 

The convention will close with a 
luncheon on Saturday, with Vernon V. 
Payne presiding. Cecil Puckett, Dean of 
the College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, wil! be the speaker. 


POP Council Meets 


The spring National Council meeting 
of Pi Omego Pi was held on the campus 
of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, March 18-20. The 1954 
delegate convention was evaluated and 
plans were made for the next biennium. 

The complete Council is composed of 
Audrey Dempsey, Organizer, East Caro- 
lina State College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina; Paul F. Muse, Past President, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Mrs. Ardath Stedman, 
Secretary-Historian, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas; James Blanford, 
Treasurer, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Mina M. Johnson, 
President, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Marie Vilhauer, Vice- 
President, Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri; Lona Malde, Student Representa- 
tive, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Willadene Romin- 
ger, Editor, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. The members are pictured in this 
order (left to right) on page 377. 


CBEA Conference 


The Business Education Conference to 
be sponsored by the Catholic Business Ed- 
ucation Association is scheduled for Au- 
gust 25, 26, and 27, 1955. It will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“Theology in Business and Business Edu- 
cation,” 

The planning committee includes: Sis- 
ter M. Tarcisius, S.S.C.M., St. Patrick 
Academy, Momence, Illino‘s (director) ; 
Brother Joseph Konitzer, S.M., Don Bos- 
co High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(co-director); Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota; Brother James McCaffrey, S.M., 
Chaminade College, Clayton, Missouri; 
Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., Christain 
Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Ill‘nois; and Sis- 
ter M. Hermine, S.S.N.D., Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Registrations or inquiries about the con- 
ference may be addressed to: Sister Mary 
Digna, O.S.F., Registration Chairman, 
Alvernia High School, 3901 N. Ridgeway 
Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Collegiate Schools Group Receives 
Grant from Ford Foundation 


The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business recently announced 
the receipt of a $25,000 grant from The 
Ford Foundation to support a_ national 
conference on Doctoral Training for Pros- 
pective Teachers in Business Administra- 
tion. The three-day conference is sched- 
uled to begin on October 27, according to 
the association’s president, Thomas L: 
Norton. Prompted by an anticipated one 
hundred per cent increase in collegiate 
business school enrollments by 1970, the 
conference will explore methods of in- 
suring an adequate supply of qualified 
teaching personnel to meet the expansion. 
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PICTURES 
IN 
THE NEWS 


Verner L. Dotson Sally Maybury 
President of WBEA Elected by ABWA 


Mar 
Earl G. Nicks 


Heads Underwood Business Education Division 


EBTA Officers and Executive Board . . , Front row in the picture above are: left to right: 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Harold E. Cowan, Marion G. Coleman, and Earl F. Rock... 

Back row, left to right: Joseph E. Gruber, Donald J. Post, Helen J. Keily, 

Sanford L. Fisher, E. Duncan Hyde and William C. Gordon. See item on page 376. 


Pi Omega Pi National Council at work. For names of members and position 
in the picture below see item on page 376. 


L. D. Haskew > 
AACTE President 


Lewis R. Toll 
Head of NABTT] 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Earl Nicks Joins Underwood Corp. 


Earl G. Nicks, former Chairman of 
Business Education and _ Secretarial 
Science at the University of Denver, 
has joined Underwood Corporation in 
New York as national manager of the 
company’s newly organized Business 
Education Division. Dr. Nick’s ap- 
pointment is part of Underwood's in- 
tensified program to provide greater 
Service to business education. As head 
of the new division, which includes all 
U. S. high schools and colleges, he 
brings with him a background in the 
business teaching field that spans more 
than twenty years as teacher, athletic 
coach, dean and department head. 

His A. B, and M. A. degrees are from 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, and he was awarded his doc- 
torate in education by New York Uni- 
versity. He taught in the high schools 
of Montrose and Greeley, Colorado, 
until 1936 when he became assistant 
professor of commerce at Mary Wash- 
ington College. He held that position 
until entering the service in 1943. He 
was discharged in 1946 and holds the 
permanent rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve. 

He resumed his academic career in 
1946 as Dean of Packard Junior College, 
New York, and held that position until 
he went to the University of Denver in 
1949. 

He is the past president of the Colo- 
rado Business Education Association 
and of the Mouitain-Plains Business 
Education Association and is a past 
vice president of both the National 
Business Teachers Association and 
Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. 


Mrs. Fenton Chosen lowa 
Mother of the Year 


Mrs. Everett O. Fenton, of Des 
Moimes, was named 1955 Iowa Mother 
of the Year early in April by the Iowa 
Association of American Mothers Com- 
mittee, Inc. She is the wife of Everett 
O. Tenton, President of the American 
Institute of Business in Des Moines and 
is the mother of four children. 

In announcing the award, Mrs. 
Charles Robbins, State Chairman, said 
that Mrs. Fenton was selected not only 
because she is an outstanding mother, 
as is reflected by her family, but for 
years of leadership among girls and 
women. Governor Leo Hoegh pre- 
sented a scroll to Mrs. Fenton on Apri! 
20 at a luncheon at the Savery Hotel in 
Des Moines. 

Mrs. Fenton is well known to busi- 
tess teachers as the Founder and Presi- 
dent of Alpha Iota, International 
Honorary Business Sorority, which has 
initiated over 36,000 buswmess career 
girls. Last July she completed her two 
year term as President of the American 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs, largest 
classified service club for executive and 
professional women. 
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Raymond Goodfellow Retires Next Month 


Raymond C. Goodfellow is retiring in 
June as director of Business Education 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Goodfellow is a graduate of Roch- 


ester Business Institute and New York 


University School of Commerce. He 
first went to New Jersey as a high school 
teacher in East Orange and, after a few 
years, went to Newark as supervisor of 
penmanship in the elementary schools. 
Later he was transferred to Newark Junior 
College in charge of business education. 
When the Junior College was discontinued, 
Mr. Goodfellow was made supervisor of 
business education in the Newarkyschools, 
and later director. 

He is author of various books on pen- 
manship, on adding and calculating ma- 
chine courses, on bookkeeping, and on 
junior business training and has written 
articles on business education for pro- 
fessional magazines and organizations. He 
is a past president of Newark Teachers 
Association, of the New Jersey Business 
Education Association, of the National 
Education Association Department of 
Business Education (now the UBEA), 
and of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association. 


Keim Heads New Department 


The recently created Department of 
Business Administration at Kansas 
State College is to be headed by Samuel 
Thomas Keim, Jr., associate professor 
in the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration at Texas A. and M. College, 
College Station. He will assume his 
duties this summer. 

Mr. Keim received his B. A. in eco- 
nomics from Texas A. and M. College 
in 1938 and his M. S. in economics from 
the same institution in 1940. He has 
been on the staff of the Texas school 
since that year, with the exception of 
the time spent in the armed services and 
in advanced study. He holds a degree 
of industrial administrator from the 
Harvard Business School and a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Charles E. Cock Retires 


Charles E. Cook, who has served as 
director of business education for the 
Board of Education, Rochester, New 
York, for the past twenty-nine years 
will retire at the end of this school 
year. He is sixty-nine years of age. 

Mr. Cook joined the Rochester city 
school system in 1908 as a_ business 
teacher. He was named head of the 
Business Education Department at 
West High School in 1918 and became 
director of business education for the 
city of Rochester in 1926. He insti- 
tuted the office practice program in the 
Rochester schools and founded. the 
Adult Business Education Center at 
Jefferson High School. 


Lois Corbeil Heads Exhibitors 


Lois Corbeil, special promotions man- 
ager for A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
has been elected president of Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education As- 
sociation. She is the first woman to head 
the group in its 40-year history. The 
group is composed of representatives of 
companies which exhibit at conventions 
sponsored by NEA and its affiliates. 

Miss Corbeil, a specialist in convention 
exhibiting, has been with A. B. Dick Com- 
pany since 1938. She plans and travels 
to 25 national conventions a year and di- 
rects her company’s planning for partici- 
pation in 150 local ones. She is the com- 
pany’s school specialist and works with 
teachers in organizing classroom instruc- 
tions on duplicating techniques. 


Penna. Group Honors Margaret Ely 


Margaret H. Ely, head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, became the 
first woman to be honored for out- 
standing achievement in the: field of 
business education by the Pennsylvania 
Business Education Association at its 
Western Convention in Greensburg on 
April 16. She was presented with a 
plaque at a luncheon of 150 Pennsyl- 
vania business educators. 

Dr. Ely, who became head of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies at Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College in 
1952, received an A. B. degree from 
Smith College and an M. A. and an 
Ed.D. from New York University. 


Joy Named New Jersey Supervisor 


Robert David Joy, teacher coordi- 
nator of distributive education in Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Camden, New 
Jersey, has been appointed New Jersey 
state supervisor of distributive and 
business education, succeeding the late 
Lloyd H. Jacobs. 

Mr. Joy’s B. S. degree is from 
Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) State 
Teachers College and his Ed. M ‘degree 
is from the University of Virginia. He 
has taken additional graduate work at 
the University of Pittsburgh, College of 
William and Mary, and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Before going to Camden in 1952, he 
was an assistant professor at the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, and also 
served as an instructor in adult evening 
extension courses in the Richmond pub- 
lic schools. For five years he was edu- 
cation and information officer, company 
and staff officer in the U. S. Army. 


Mrs. Heath Honored 


In honor of her retirement in June, 
the California Business Education As- 
sociation has awarded to Mrs. Grace 
Dufour Heath its honorary certificate 
for outstanding service. Mrs. Heath 
has been a business teacher for thirty- 
seven years in the Sacramento Senior 
High School, Sacramento, California. 
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W. M. Hessinger is now sole owner 
and director of the Reading Business 
Institute, Reading, Pennsylvania, a 
school founded over fifteen years ago 
by Mr. Hessinger and Paul Sell. 


The Cannon School of Business and 
the Margaret Dietz Commercial School 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, have merged. 


The School of Business Administra- 
tion of the Burdett College has moved 
to 69 Brimmer Street, Boston. This 
school is under the supervision of 
Charles L. Sewall and Walter Nardelli. 
The School of Secretarial Science of the 
Burdett College is now located at 160 
Beacon Street in Boston, overlooking 
the Charles River. The Administrative 
Office and the Placement Department of 
the College are located at 160 Beacon 
Street. Mrs. Lois K. Jones is director of 
the Placement Department. 


Browning Commercial School, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, has moved to 
new quarters at 714 West Copper Ave- 
nue. Mrs. Mabel Browning is president 
of the school. 


Wayne L. Huff, president of Cecil’s 
oe College, Spartanburg, South 

arolina, sends word that he has moved 
uis school to the Schuyler Office Build- 
ing, where space has been remodeled and 
arranged especially to suit the needs of 
the school. 


King’s Business College in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has moved to new quar- 
ters a: 220 Hillsboro Avenue, according 
to an announcement received from Or- 
ville T. Smith, director of the school. 


R. T. Cecil, president and founder of 
Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, 
North Carolina, has sold his school to 
Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Pothier, operators of 
the Dell School of Technology. Mr 
Cecil plans to enter semi-retirement. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


M. E. Davenport, the new owner of 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is also the owner of the Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
which he has operated for more than 
forty years. He purchased The Busi- 
ness Institute, of Detroit, last year from 
A. F. Tull and R. R. Old, who had 
operated the school since its founding 
in 1906. In 1950 Mr. Davenport pur- 
chased the three business schools in 
Lansing and consolidated them in one 
school with the name, Lansing Business 
University. Recently, the Northeastern 
School of Commerce, at Bay City, 
Michigan, was added to the Davenport 
group of private business schools. 


Clara L. Swan, executive director of 
Husson College, Bangor, Maine, and 
director of the Summer School, has 
been elected third vice president of the 
college, according to an announcement 
by president Chesley H. Husson. Miss 
Swan completed her undergraduate 
work at American International Col- 
lege in Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
received her Master’s degree from the 
University of Maine. 


Ninety years of business education was 
celebrated April 28 during special Found- 
er’s Day ceremonies at Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey, highlighted by the 
presentation of an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree to New Jersey Governor 
Robert B. Meyner. 

Founded in 1865 as a business school by 
the late Andrew J. Rider and later 
merged with a similar school founded by 
the late Thomas J. Stewart, Rider Col- 
lege did not become known by its present 
name until 1919 when the first degree 
courses were offered. The two founders 
were honored by the unveiling of two oil 
paintings of them during the program. 


SUMMER CLINICS CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 

Two Special Workshops. University of 
California, Los Angeles. Write Albert C. 
Fries for dates, ete. 


CoLorAbo 
Workshop. Western State College of Col- 
orado, Gunnison. June 6 to June 15. 


ILLINOIS 
Conference. University of Illinois, Urbana. 
July 11 and 12. 


New York 

Clinic. Columbia University, Teachers 
College, New York City. July 5 to July 9. 
Workshops. Write to Hamden L. Forkner 
for dates, etc. 

Conference. New York University, New 
York City. July 27. 


NortH DAKOTA 


Conference. University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. July 6 and 7. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Conference. Pennsylvania State University, 
State College. July 19. 


SoutH 
Workshop. University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. June 23 and 24. 


Workshops in Family Finance are sched- 
uled for eleven universities—University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of 
Connecticut, University of Denver, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Miami University, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Southern Methodist University, 
Syracuse University, University of Vir- 
ginia, and University of Wisconsin. For in- 
formation regarding the workshops write 
to. R. Wilfred Kelsey, ‘Secretary of the 
Committee on Financial Security Educa- 
tion, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


‘DOCTORATES 


George W. Anderson, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education by the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Doctor of Education degree has 
been conferred on Cloyd P. Armbrister, 
Concord College, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia, by the New York University 
School of Education. 


Sister M. St. Agnes, St. Paul’s High 
School, Scranton, Pennsylvania, has 
been awarded the Doctor of Education 
degree by New York University. 


Gilbert Kahn, East Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, has received his 
Doctor of Education degree from New 
York University. 


R. W. Lansford, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri, was 
awarded the Doctor of Education de- 
gree by the School of Education, New 
York University. 


The Doctor of Philosophy degree 
has been conferred by New York Uni- 
versity School of Education on J. Ken- 
neth Roach, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, ‘Virginia. 


Marie C. Vilhauer, Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, has received the Doc- 
tor of Education degree from New 
York University. 


The Doctor of Education degree has 
been awarded to Richard Willing, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, by the School of Education, New 
York University. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Roberta Anderson has returned to 
Northeastern Agricultural Extension 
of the University of Wyoming, Sheri- 
dan, after a year’s leave of absence 
spent in study toward her second mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration 
at the University of Arizona. 


Emma M. Audesirk has resigned her 
position as head of the business depart- 
ment in North Arlington (New Jersey) 
High School and has accepted a simi- 
lar position in the Northern Valley Re- 
gional High School, Demarest, New 
Jersey, beginning September. 


John H, Callan, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business at West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia, 
since 1950, has been named supervisor 
of student teaching and assistant profes- 
sor of commerce at Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. He is a former 
administrative assistant in the Division 
of Higher Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education, Trenton. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Leonard Carpenter, former business 
education consultant for the Portland, 
Oregon, schuols, has been named as- 
sistant supervisor of business education 
in that city. 


Charles A. Diegnan has resigned his 
position as chairman of the business de- 
partment in the Fair Lawn (New Jer- 
sey) High School to accept a similar 
position in the Pascack Valley Regional 
High School in Hillsdale, New Jersey. 


The new head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Roseburg (Ore- 
gon) Senior High School is James R. 
Duren. 


Charlotte Ewing, a former member 
of the faculty of Howard County Junior 


teaching in the Department of Business 
Education at Texas Technological Col- 
lege. 


Frances S. Hardin is back on the 
teaching staff at Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege following two years spent at the 
University of Colorado in study toward 
the doctorate. 


Gordon Kalahar has resigned his 
teaching position in Mountain Homes, 
Idaho, and is now on the teaching staff 
of the Senior High School, Port An- 
geles, Washington. 


Norman Lusk is now teaching at Gar- 
field High School, Seattle, Washington, 
following service in the United States 
Army. 


The new director of Oshkosh Voca- 


is Norman P. Mitby. He has 


consin, 

been assistant director of La Crosse 
Vocational and Adult Schools singe 
1946. ; 


William Toomey has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business 
Education at Edison Technical High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 


Bertram E. Weiss, a former member 
of the faculty of New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, is now 
principal of Lew Wallace Junior High 
School in Brooklyn. 


A new staff member in the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at San 
Francisco, California, is William Win- 
nette, formerly student teacher super- 
visor at the University of Illinois High 


College, Big Spring, Texas, is now 


tional and Adult School, Oshkosh, 


Wis- = School. 


Specialized courses in improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of bookkeeping, 
teaching of typewriting, research in business educa- 
ton, and seminar in business education. Subject 
matier courses in advertising and marketing, com- 
merce, economics, business law, accounting, Sukie 
statistics, and English in business practice. 


Economic Education Workshop — June 13 to July |. 


Extensive program of recreational and entertainment 
activities. 


Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. 
for bulletins address: 


The Pennsylvania 1855-1955 
A Cent 
State University uy 
Room 103-A Burrowes Building Of Educational 
University Park, Pennsylvania Service 


FORTY-FIFTH 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Teachers, school principals and superintendents 
are offered a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in the Summer Sessions 
for 1955. Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, courses 
are ideally suited to your needs. 
PRE-SESSION—-SESSIONS JUNE 6 TO JUNE 24 


REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 26 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1955 Summer Sessions. Address: Office of the 
Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


1955 SUMMER SESSION AT U.S.C. 


Six-weeks Session . . . June 20 — July 30 


August | — August 27 


Four-weeks Session . . . 


Two Workshops for Business Teachers— 
. Cooperative Business Experience Workshop 


. Typewriting Workshop with Demonstration Class 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Advanced Problems of Instruction Courses in 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkee ine, General Business Subjects, Office 
Practice; Newer D Education ; Practicum 
Business Education; Project Seminar ; 

Business Education. 


SUBJECT-MATTER COURSES IN COMMERCE: Typewriting; Shorthand; 
eee pliances; Records trot; Office Management; General Business ; 
arketing; 


Master’s 


ntrel: 
Retailing; Finance; Transportation. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


For further information and Bulletin, write to: Dr. A.C. Fries 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 6 and June 13. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.I.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 

E. O. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 


It You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT SPRING 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


APPLIED RETAILING, 2d Edition, by 
Louise S. Hitchcock, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, inc., 216 pp., 1954. $2.20. 


This workbook is planned to accompany 
Store Salesmanship. It emphasizes the 
important points in the text, provides test 
materials, includes projects and outlines 
for individual work, and sungests various 
ways to apply theory to an actual’ retail 
job. 

Indorsements by Kenneth B. Haas, rec- 
ognized authority in distributive educa- 
tion, and O. Preston Robinson, co-author 
of Store Salesmanship, \end authority to 
the content. This workbook will be useful 
in a salesmanship class whether or not it is 
under the formal distributive education 
set-up. 


MARKETING, by J. Thomas Cannon and 
Jack A. Wichert, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 627 pp. $6.00. 


Here is a combination of traditional 
marketing principles with actual business 
cases. The textual chapters include all 
material found in a standard text. The 
business cases are taken from all types of 
busitiess—small, medium, and large; there 
are problems of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers; and problems caused 
by the handling of both consumer and in- 
dustrial goods. 

Because the cases are integrated with 
the textual matter, the student can make 
running applications of principles as he 
learns them. Questions within chapters 
urge the student to think as he goes; the 
chapters are organized in partial pyramids 
to stimulate the student to be conscious of 
the relationships between what is known 
and what is to be learned. 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 5th Edi- 
tion by Frederic A. Russell and Frank 
H. Beach, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 548 <p., $5.75. Student 
Workbook for Textbook of Salesman- 
ship, by Frederic A, Russell and Frank 
oe Beach, same publisher, 82 pp., 

2.00. 


Some important reorganizations of ma- 
terial, several completely rewritten chap- 
ters, and bringing up-to-date all contem- 
porary material are the significant changes 
included in the fifth edition of this popular 
sales text. 

The psychological aspects of selling have 


been strengthened; new material has been, 


added throughout—particularly in the chap- 
ters on retail selling and the importance 
and nature of salesmanship; the questions 
at the end of each chapter have been 
separated into questions and _ probiems, 
carefully reviewed, edited, and some new 
materials added. The chapters on pros- 
pecting have been entirely rewritten; chap- 
ters on the demonstrations have been re- 
organized, expanded and strengthened. 

In the Workbook, fewer true-false ques- 
tions are now used and more of the mul- 
tiple-choice type have been added. 

Those who are contemplating the use of 
this text for the first time will find it com- 
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prehensive and organized to make outlining 
and retention easy. Above all, it is read- 
able. In addition to having been used in 
the college classroom for the past thirty 
years, it is used as a basis for training 
salesmen on the job. The latest edition 
appears to be one of the most interesting 
yet to appear. 

A Teachers’ Manual and Key to the 
Student Workbook are available when the 
book is purchased. 


Recent South-Western Monographs 


Just in case you may have missed the 
most recent South-Western monographs, 
here are their titles: 

#88—Equipment Standards for Business 

Classrooms 
#89—The High School Department 
Head in Business Education 
#9—Evaluative Criteria for Business 
Departments of Secondary Schools 
#91—Handbook for Office Practice 
Teachers 

Most teachers like to have the mono- 
graphs in their personal libraries. Re- 
member, they are free for the asking, 


ECONOMICS, by Paul A. Samuelson, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 753 pp., 1955. $5.75. 


This new third edition of a well-known 
text is one of the most thoroughly com- 
petent works ever written for a _ one- 
semester or full year beginning course. 
Utilizing an overall national income ap- 
proach, it synthesizes the basic principles 
of price and distribution. Its emphasis is 
upon a presentation that will challenge the 
student’s interest. 

In addition to the text’s comprehensive 
coverage of basic principles, the new edi- 
tion stresses the point of efficient growth 
and security. The book concentrates on 
the big and vital problems—and the most 
interesting: inflation and depression; fam- 
ily income and national income, prices, 
wages, and profits; and most important of 
all, conditions leading to rapid economic 
progress and security, and to efficient use 
of all our resources. 

New chapters on growth and under- 
developed countries and on economics of 
war receive extended treatment. It shows 
how neo-classic theory has more validity 
now than it did during the periods of 
boom or bust. Each chapter is planned to 
constitute a unit of understanding; each 
is provided with a detailed analytic sum- 
mary and with discussion questions. Dia- 
grams are carefully drawn, labeled, cap- 
tioned, and integrated with the text and 
numerical tables. 

This complete revision of the first two 
editions presents an understanding of eco- 
nomic principles and facts from which 
policy opinions and convictions can be in- 
telligently formed. 


A POLICY FOR SKILLED MANPOWER, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
299 pp., 1954. $4.50. 


This book presents the basic statement 
of the “National Manpower Council” and 
gives the facts secured by the research 
staff of the National Manpower Council 
upon which the discussion of the issues in- 
volved is based. 

Part I gives the basic program which is 
no different from that presented by most 
competent vocational educators: (1) make 
teaching a more desirable occupation, (2) 
devote the first two years of high school 
to basic education, (3) give specialized 
vocational training only in the last two 
years, (4) have management and labor 
critically reappraise existing programs, and 
(>) have Congress reappraise its subs:dies 
for job training. 

Part II which presents the bulk of the 
book gives two pages to a summary of the 
high school training program in business 
and distributive education. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, by Vern 
A. Frisch, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. $2.28, 


This is a practice set in clerical typing 
featuring thirty modern, realistic office 
typing jobs with an illustrated, step-by- 
step job instruction manual. These jobs 
extend and supplement applications pre- 
sented in typewriting textbooks. Based on 
the doctoral study of the author, this kit 
of instructional materials offers a wide 
variety of typing jobs, using actual forms 
provided by business concerns. Included 
also are the kinds of copy from which 
office typists work—rough draft, longhand 
copy, odd-shaped papers, etc. 

If you are concerned about providing 
your classes with actual business materials 
for practice, you will want to consider 
this set. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, Herbert A. Tonne, 
Editor, The American Business Educa- 
tion Yearbook, Volume XII, 1955, pub- 
lished by the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and The National Business 
Teachers Association; available from 
New York University Bookstore, 18 
Washington Place, New York 3, New 
York, 353 pp., $3.75. 


A considerable portion of this yearbook, 
most of Parts I and II, has been written 
by specialists in the areas of the funda- 
mentals and therefore are usually not busi- 
ness educators. This is a departure from 
the traditional presentation, but one which 
is especially effective at this time. Out- 
standing leaders in the areas of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and problem-solving 
wrote Parts I and II which form the basis 
of the discussion by business teachers in 
Part III. In Part III the fundamental 
processes are related to the various subject 
matter areas—general business, bookkeep- 
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ing, shorthand, typewriting, clerical prac- 
tice, merchandising, arithmetic, and re- 
medial classes. This section was prepared 
by committees of business teachers. 

Another departure from customary pro- 
cedure was the manner in which the year- 
book has already been used. It formed 
the theme of the EBTA convention and 
the constant reference to it should have 
stimulated those attending to read it more 
carefully. 

Business teachers are constantly faced 
with the fact that they must do something 
about the fundamental processes which re- 
main unlearned by the students in their 
classes. Frequently they feel inferior and 
sometimes incapable of this kind of teach- 
ing. This yearbook will surely be of help 
as teachers search for ways and means of 
handling remedial teaching in their busi- 
ness classes. 


HOW TO USE TEN-KEY ADDING MA- 
CHINES $1.16, and HOW TO USE FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING MACHINES $1.08, 
by James R. Meehan and Gilbert Kahn, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Both these workbooks are planned to 
give the student maximum production skill 
in the time he has available. Application 
of the instructions to any niake machine is 
made simple in both books by the insertion 
of pictures of several of the more familiar 
and popular machines in use. 

The various uses of the machines are 
presented in easy-to-learn operation break- 
downs where each step is stated so that the 
learner can follow it quickly and surely 
before proceeding to the next step. The 
operations are in sequence leading the stu- 
dent to complete use of the machine in a 
short time. Ample practice material is pro- 
vided, including timed review tests. How 
to handle papers while operating the ma- 
cliines is shown and some practice is given 
on reading from written figures. 

The teacher’s key is included with the 
purchase of books for class use. 


MODERN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 2d Edi- 
tion, by Thomas M. Dodds and Clyde 
Beighey, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
inc., 275 pp., 1955. $2.85. 


The exercises in this college workbook 
provide practice on all the important arith- 
metic problems confronted in business. 
No problems in algebra or higher mathe- 
matics are included. Both drill and 
thought problems are included. To cope 
with thé range of ability to be found in 
most arithmetic classes, there are a num- 
ber of lessons devoted to simple calcula- 
tions and fundamental! processes. 

It is proposed that this fext be used in 
an arithmetic class running concurrently 
with a bookkeeping course or immediately 
preceding the bookkeeping course. 

A set of eight graded achievement tests 
is available; the problems have been tried 
out, timed, weighted, and arranged in order 
of difficulty. The proper time for taking 
each test is indicated in the workbook and 
the average time for doing each test as de- 
termined by actual testing is indicated on 
the test itself. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 350 ; 


TOUCH TYPING FOR ADULTS 


Philip S. Gross 
Brooklyn College, New York, N. Y. 


Recently a group of forty adults en- 
rolled in the Adult Education course in 
typewriting at Brooklyn College. The pe- 
riod was for an hour and fifty minutes. 
The forty new pupils had to assemble, give 
fegistration numbers, fill out data cards, 
receive books, and other such routine ne- 
cessities. There was about one hour left 
when we finally cleared the decks to learn 
the keyboard of the typewriter. Within 
fifty-five minutes, forty pupils had learned 
the entire keyboard on the Tuch-Rite Key- 
board device. The course of four lessons 
will be adequate for this group, differ- 
ences of age, ability, sex, energy, notwith- 
standing. 

There is a format for accomplishing 
these results. This includes pre-planning 
of the entire keyboard course according to 
the recognized needs of the beginner; the 
use of sight, sound, and touch at one and 
the same time through the AUDIO-VIS- 
TACT technique. Is this semi-hypnotism ? 
Probably not, but the effect is the same— 
the pupil follows simple instruction and 
performs on the Tuch-Rite Keyboard 
within ninety minutes in a manner that 
normally would take three to six weeks. 

here are many pitfalls he avoids, many 
plateaus of learning which he never ex- 
periences, with the result that he learns 
easily a skill known to be tedious and diff- 
cult to learn under ordinary conditions. 
Unless someone points out the drudgery 
connected with the old system, the pupil is 
unaware of his good fortune in learning 
by this new approach. 

How is this done? First there is the 
Tuch-Rite Keyboard. This is an instru- 
ment for learning the keyboard—a simula- 
tion of the actual tvpewriter. By the use 
of this learning instrument the student is 
able to concentrate on mastering the key- 
board without the distracting interferences 
of the complex mechanism of the type- 
writer. The student is not bothered by 
pape: insertions, carriage returns, keys 
jamming, etc. The Tuch-Rite Device is 
not mechanical, nor is it electrical. It 
may be used in any classreom; it is not 
attached to the table or desk; it measures 
12% x 12% x % inches and weighs only 
a few:ounces. 

The Tuch-Rite Keyboard may be used 
over and over again. Tape recordings, 
carefully planned, accurately timed, and 
expertly dictated provide the ‘nstructions 
for the use of the keyboard. This releases 
the instructor for performing the more 
important functions of observation arid 
guidance. The tapes are used in teach‘ng 
the alphabet and figure keys. The student 
does not approach the typewriter until 
after mastering the keyboard: this is ac- 
complished in a mere fraction of the time 
required by old-fashioned’ methods of 
teaching typewriting. 

The Tuch-Rite Typing Test is an easel 
type 6” x 9” text. Monotonous drills and 
exercises have been avoided. 


I should ‘ike to pin-point the case of 
typewriting in the adult education program 
by relating a few incidents that have 
occurred in the last few years. A year 
ago I was chatting with a woman whom 
I recognized as a neighbor. She was a 
widow and employed. In the course of 
our conversation I asked her whether she 
was a typewriting expert. She laughed, 
“Why I don’t even know how to typewrite 
—but I have a good job, without it.” Two 
months ago, I met her and the first ques- 
tion she asked was, “Do you think a 
woman of my age, 57, can learn touch 
typing to hold down a job?” I answered 
in the affirmative. She told me she had 
lost her job and wherever she went one of 
the requisites was a fair knowledge of 
touch typing. She was afraid of it be- 
causé her daughter had once, years ago, 
tried to teach her touch typing using a 
conventional text, and not succeeded. Now 
that Mrs. C. needed it for a job it seemed 
hopeless. I assured her that she could do 
it. In the first lesson with the Tuch-Rite 
Keyboard device she learned the entire 
kevboard. J loaned her the device for 
several days to set the keyboard pattern 
firmly in mind and fingers, and in the 
second lesson she was typing, at first in 
lower case, towards the end of the lesson 
with capital letters. By the fifth lesson 
(one hour) she had learned proper spacing 
for envelopes and letter writing. 

Another case was that of a former 
vaudevillian of 65 whose hands were trem- 
bling in a distracting manner like palsy. 
He had heard about my 90 minute course 
for keyboard learning. He asked me 
where he could learn to typewrite since 
he had a lot of writing to do—skits, plays, 
acts—but he could not control pen or 
pencil. Within 90 minutes, taking instruc- 
tion in a class of 30, he learned to type 
by touch, his hands still shook, but his 
fingers shook on the right keys. 

The third story is that of a widow of 
55 who had left her original community in 
Baltimore, and had come up to Connecticut 
to live. She had joined a church ‘group in 
order to become better acquainted with 
her new neighbors. She was comfortable 
financially, but she was very lonely in a 
strange town. Unfortunately, she found it 
difficult to break into the intimacy of the 
committee circles of the church. Someone 
suggested that if she knew touch typ‘ng, 
she could undertake special assignments 
for the group and thus solve her social 
acceptability problem as well. She was 
worried. Could she learn at her age, 
would it take a terribly long time? She 
learned within five one hour lessons. 

The Tuch-Rite Method is ideal for an 
adult education program for it not only 
gives the adult a worth-while and money- 
earning skill within a very short time, but 
it bolsters up his ego to know that he has 
accomplished so much in such a short time. 
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AS MODERN AS ITS NATIONAL System, Weldou, Williams & Lick 
print tickets and coupons for almost every type of 


business in America. 
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“‘The operation of our entire account- 
ing department impro\‘ed tremen- 
dously when we installed our Na- 
tional Class 31 Accounting Machine,” 
reports Mr. C. A. Lick, Jr., President. 
“This has produced large savings in 
both time and money. 

“‘We conservatively estimate that 
our National System saves us at least 
260 work hours every month and 
cuts our accounting costs $4,280 
yearly. In addition, it provides valu- 
able infermation-—-giving us facts 
that help us run our business with 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


| Pennsylvania Nation Horse Show 2) dT 
FARM SHOW ARENA (8 
<=: OcT Reserved Sect 


THIS NATIONAL CLASS 31 ACCOUNTING MACHINE processes the large volume of 


records at W. W. & L. so efficiently that it has reduced form handling by 25%. 


“Our Yalional System 
pays for itself every months... 


gives profit-making information!” 


— Weldon, Williams & Lick, Fort Smith, Ark. 


greater efficiency and more profit. 

“We are particularly impressed 
with the simplicity of our new Na- 
tional machine. Even while learning 
to use the Class 31, our operator was 
actually doing our pusting work. She 
became a proficient operator within 
a matter of hours. 

‘‘We are well pleased with our Na- 
tional System which pays for itself 
in direct savings every 14 months.” 

There is a National System adapted 
to your business, whether it is large 
or small. Nationals do up to % of the 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


work automatically. Your nearby 
National representative, a trained sys- 
tems analyst, will be glad to show you 
how a National System will cut your 
costs and improve your operation. His 
name is in the telephone book. Call 
him today. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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RESOLUTION 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 — 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x 5 = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. - 

Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, | 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during: 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 


